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'Papers and workshop summaries in this volume are the immediate,, 
tangible j-esult of a 2-day symposium held in Chicago m April 
1979. Approximately 30 ethnographers and an equal number of 
drug abuse .policymakers from Single State Agencies >ttended the 
symposium. Officials from the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA), local governmerrt repre^nt^ativ^s, and representatives of 
the National Association of <^t;^tA Aiffnhni ^ oi^ Dru g A b 
(MASADAD) also w,ere in Taftendanc 

The first_day of, the syijlposium_^as-devoXed-to presentations of - 
the papers contained herein, though some of them were piresent^ 
in abbreviated form at the. symposium. The second day involved 
workshop discussions and a summary session of thxjse wprkshops. 
The workshop summ^rie^, as well as *the compilation of major 
points at the end of tl)e volume, provide an overview of the 
results of^the symposium/. • - • ♦ 

Since 1975, NIDA has' been sysfematically transferring the respon- 
sibility for managing the federally supported treatment network to 
the States. Although this action provided the State drug agencies * 
• with mo^e authority in determining how the Federal funds are to 
be converted into service- delivery " at the local level, it also 
brought ney/ tasks and responsibilities. 

0 

For* example. State agencies must be in a position to determine 
how the funds and available resources can be best used. In 
dojng so, these agencies also are responsible to the diverse 
community-treatment needs. In. addition. State agencfes are 
constantly called on to produce information about particular drug 
problems and issues. 

Drugs 0/ abuse include^ opiates, synthetic narcotics, barbiturates, 
tranquilizers, cocaine, amphetamines, antidepressants, hallucinogens, 

^halants, various .over-the-counter* prescr^iptions, and new syn- 
thetic substances such as phencyclidin6 (PCP), The patterns of - ' 
drug use and ^abuse have been constantly changing as more 
chemical substances have become available and drug use has 

.spread to new and younger populatlohs. As attitudeSj^about drug 
use continue to change, it is inCFeasingly difficult' to formulate i 
appropriate treatment and prevention strategies. ' ' 

To understand and at the j^lfie^time be responsive to the hew j 
drug patterns and trends in their localities. State authorities >, \ 
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musX develop new study methods and strategies. The iarge-/cale 
data systems that have beefi estabhshed at the national leyeK 
provide information on natjonal trends but ar-^of little .use in^ 
' assessFng "drug use at the local level. Surveys,^ which rely on 
self-report, are subject-. to serious limitations because people are 
reluctaat to report illegal activities. ^tate officials find that 
current information-gathoring methcMs are simply not adequate to 
meet the ongoing anc( increasing need for information. 

Ethnography, a study methodolugy that uses participant-observation 
techni<:^ues', has received considerat^Ie attention in the field as a 
i^esult of recent contributions in, the study of drug use. Although 
it IS viewed as a potential resource by State authorities, there is 
still little known about this methodology— how it can be used by 
State agencies,^ the, specific role ethnographers might play, the 
* obstacles and risks involved, and the kind of investment required. 
To date, only a few States have had any experience in using 
ethnogi^aphy . \ \ 



This wprk symposium represents an initial effort to answer these 
„ ^"^^ °?tl-9^?!„.'^PGStipns. jt lirought' ethnographers and" pot icy ma ke'r^" 
"together to — , ^ 

• HeJ|> policymakers understand ethnography,' how it is con- 
d@fted, Ks. limitations, and its strengths; 

• Identif/ thp role ethnographers might play in producing informa- 
tion needed* by the States; 

• Hel^ ^noarapher^ understand the State drug authoVitles, 

■ ' . their peculiarities^ needs, and resources; and I 

^ • Identify and perhaps anticipate some of the issues that may 
arise in a worlong relationship between ethnographens and 
policymakers. , 

The papers presented in this volume provide both .important 
generali^atK)n5 about the findings and uses of ethnography as 
well as much illustrative detail, which is a hallmark of skillful 
ethnographic studies. Though readtrrg proceedings is not a. sub- 
stitute^ for attending the symposium,, these proceedings do much 
to Inform those who were not able to attend. To a great extent,^ 
♦the excitement and enthusiasm of the symposium participants is 
reflected in both the formal papecs and in |phe workshop summaries. 

As is usually the case m such gatherings, this symposium raised 
many questions which were not answered. But many answers, 4 
however tentative, were provided. The discussions, which took 
place between ethnographers and planners rfnd policymakers 
helped members of each group to understand hoyv the work of the 
other IS done. r~ 

^Both groups agreed that drug at>use planning and policymaking 
could be irmDroved through the use of the kind of I'hformation 
ethnography^carvv^provide. Such Information can make* it* possible 
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for the policies designed and implemented by the States to come ^ 
closer to _me^tmg,. ttie needs .of . the drug--abusmg populatlpn. 

Ethnograp'hic studies are frecjueatly quicker than surveys or 
other types of data gathering ^ operations, especially if ethno- 
graphersrare already working m an area. In addition the 
.ethnographer whose sole business is to '"work the streets" for 
information Can provide information ;that is less biased (or at least 
has different biases) than similar street information provided, by 
program operators whx) also ^re close to what is happening ia> the 
streets. Ethnographers, who are by definition trained observers, 
recorders, analysts, and reporters of a volume of information 
which appears to be anecdotal, can a^lsa bring greater understand- 
ing, to the dry numbers of survey^ arid secondary statistical 
sources. Thus ethnographic studies can not only increase the 
sf)eed with which information is provided, but can also do much 
to in crea'<;e fho "arrur^^ry nf thp m fntifnA^fv- — — ^ 

Ethnographers have served as translators so that drug abuse 
„ policy. :can__be„.changedT.— as- the -format parpers presented m ^his 
.voluine so amply demonstrate. Jiinfortunately , the changes in 
jpo\\cy often come slovvly, and the rapidly changing* world of drug 
abusers, yon 'which ethnographers report, too often is not the 
same world which policymakers invoke when making decisions and 
designing programs. , ^ , • 

Just as ethnographers carxassist drug abuse planners and policy- 
makers,, the planneirs ancA policymakers can assist ethnographers. 
The most important form of. assistance that planners and policy- 
makers can provide to ethnographers is the resources to carry on 
fieldwork. Such fieldwork must both be "of use to the planners 
and ^pollcyrQakers while at the same time furthering the questions 
which ethnographers havje, both methodological ones and those J 
concerning behaviors of various groups. There are inan^' ques^^ 

tions which must be answered, both ethical and practical, in 

providing these Resources. Those questions are raised in the 
fofmal papers in this volume, as' well as in the discussion sum-* 
maries that follow. • . 

In addition to providing resources for ethnographic studies, 
planners and policymakers can also assist ethnographers ig a more 
^ubtle way — one which was clearly demonstrated through the dis- 
cussions at the symposium. If policy decisions and plans for 
implementing those decisions are made based on the world as 
,de^crlbed in ah ethnographic study, clearly that 5>tudy in par- 
ticular, and ethnography in general is given legitimacy beyond 
'^e field of ethnography. Appropriate ttee of ethnographic studies 
can and will provide proper . rec^nition for the Importance of ^ ' 
ethnograpfiy to groups ntuch'iargdr thao those that are interested 
In ethnography for its own sake. 

The symposium produced the positive exchange between ithe 
pollcynnakers and the'taethnographers reflected in the papers and 
the workshop summaries. The ethnographers view the Stete 
agencies as providing unlimited laboratories in which to practice 



their craft. *Thp State representatives have a pressmg^need for 
the 'kind', of information that ethnographic studies can supply. 
There are many barriers /fo^ be overcome,; many problems and 
limitStiohs hfaVe not been^ Adequately addressed. Yet. this sym- 
posium initiated what may be a lasting relationsbip between policy 
makers in the druc^ field in need of information and those who 
seem to be in a position to supply^son;e of this information, 

« 



Carl Akms. Ph.D. . 
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Introduction : 

Backgrojbnd and Purpose of the 
Ethnographers'' Policynndkers' 
Symposium 

Harvey Feldman, Ph.D. 



Studs Terkel^ probably the best interviewer in the United States, ^ 
enjoyed the asking of what he and Jacob Bronpwski, the^physicist, \ 
called "the impertinent question" (Terkel 1973). I would' suggest 
^_ that in the next 2 days, a number of us may ask many questions ' 
that are both pertinent and impertmeht; and the one that is 
probably uppermost in our min^s now is. What is the purpose of 
this, symposium? . - 

It Is my task to explain briefly why more than 20 representatives 
of Single btate Agiencies and 25 ethnographers have been brought 
together^. To my knowledge this is the first, time that eth- 

^ nographers and policymakers in the ^rug and alcohol fields have 
met to explore how ethnography might be used^by State agencies 
as a planning tiol, a means of better social ^planning, and a 

^ methocTof developing ^public policy in the drug and alcohol- field. 
And, if I may be permitted to speak on behalf of the ethnographers, 
we welcome the occasion. 

X - ; 

Ethnographers have been studying deviant groups since before 
the^turn of the century. and have. In Vecent years, developed a 
specialty in the study of drug users.- As Dan Waldorf will 
describe shortly, there has developed a scattered but fmpressive 
♦ body of literature in which researcher*s have gone into the streets 

and neighborhoods of drug users to study both them and their 
^ way^of life up close. 

• . \ r' 

In the past, ethnographers have had to work in their respective 
isolation — that is, they go. about thejr research business in the 
helter-slselter rpanner that* funding mechanisms permit. Most of us 
are familiar enough with this pattern to know that it requires 
riding the crests and troughs of foundation interests and changing 
government priorities. For the^most part, ethnographers .in drug 
research, _[ike so many academics before them, have pursued their 
own theoretical interests — but with a difference. 'By spending so p * 
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much time in the company of drug users in thfir natural environ- 
ments ethnographers have acquired a heightened awareness of 
us(?rs everyday problems, and cannot ignore them, no matter how 
esoteric the theoretical interests may be. Unless ethnographers 
' resort to studying occupants of ivory ^towers , they are forced by 
their tasks to live in what most of us in academia call "the real 
world," which means ethnograpKers study drug-itsing groups in 
action, not merely the collection of clients or' patients m formaJ ' 
institutions. For that reason, some of theii' observations have 
run counter to the shibboleths of the medical priesthood that 
dominate the drug field. Remember that we had* been told for 
years that herom addicts were fringe group members^-isolated , 

^shy, unable to form rela-tionships— people' wKo Xook drugs to ' 
retreat from life's problems into a warryi, hazy comfort Our 

. theoretical understanding of addicts was altered forever when th© 
action-packed life on the streets was described to us by ethnog- 
" raphers like Alan Sutter in "The World of the Righteous Dope 
ffliend" (Sutter 1 966) and Ed Preble and. John Casey m their 

'article, "Taking Care of Business," w^iiGh ?s probably the most 
anthologized and referenced article in ^^he drug literature (Preble 
and Casey 1 969) . • 

Our purpose, today, entails a two-p^'rt goal: (1) to discuss ways 
that ethnographic research can be used by State and local planning 
agencies in the drug and alcohol fielffs; and (2) to explore. the 
feasibility of establishing several ethjno^iraphic field stations as a 
bpgmning step to constructing a larger^ research network that ran 
make realistic contributions to interv^llon, education, and preven- 
tion plans. ' ( ^ ' 

There are many reasons why ethnographers would be eager to 
>^articipa^ in reaching these -goals,* and I would like to suggest 
^ -^hiy two inst I think are importanj. 

Airst, epinographic field s.tations wOuld provide a structure in 
wf^ich ethnographeVs could became more aware of each other's 
work and be in communication whils' their research is in progress 
For^hose people not fully acquaTrvfeci with ethnography, it should 
be noted that almost all ethndgraphers work -alone. An ethnog- 
rapher usually selecti*on*e comfnunity or one population group," 
then begins the process of'ifieeting respondents in their own' 
territory. Although there are. many compelling needs during that 
process, one of j:he most/ ImpbrtaFit is simply someone to talk to 
about the problems encountered. This is particularly true for the 
young ethnographer, but it -alsV ,ap|5lies to even the most experi- 
enced. To have someone available to talk 'things over with— 
especially someone who might be studying the $ame or a similar 
^ - population— is jike an unex'pqcted gift of water to the man who 
has walked too long and top 'far in the desert. With ethnographic 
field stations, there wouPd be— by definition— a pool of researchers 
, in different parts of theV^untry waiting and avaflable. to trade 
,4-' ideas,, war stories,, or tb offer methodical suggestions. 

Second, almost without" ^x6eption , ther&^ exists in ethnographic 
. ^ research what could called "the starting gate* syndrome." 
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Unlike tlio quantitdtivu rusoarcher, thu ethnographur duponds on 
sustained ruldtionsiiips over a period of time to deTvelop the trust 
and confidence of respondents that will theure the collection 'of 
rehable and truthful data.. Of course, these relationships take 
time to' -develop . When they a.re developed successfully, they 
provide the entree to observations and discussions that truly 
illuminate the activiUes under study. Because -gaming entroe to 

• groups whose members often distrust or dislike outsiders is so 
difficult and time consuming, it tends to be one of the ethno- 
grapher's most satisfying accomplishments. 

By the time the research has been completed (usually a period of 
2 to 4 years) the ethnographer has done more than develop a 
number of isolated friendships — she or he has become part of a >^ 
whole network of relationships and has becorrfe a link, as it were,, 

• m tine grapevine of local^ 'informatiorT::^^ If she or he has been 
successful, access to this netwgrk is not restricted to the study 
population alone but ranges into I iterally. hundreds of potential 
populations. This develops simply because the trust the ethnog- 
rapher has cultivated' with one group has a kind of contagion. 
By the end of 2 years, the ethnographer may well .have access to 
literally dozens of local scenes whose members have come to know 
his scientific interests and^ trust his ethical protocol. At this / 
point the ethnographer sits on a gold mine of. data. ^ / 

^ut^ unfess the ethnographer can plan far enough ahead and find 
tTie appropriate funding soui^ces,, those new studies tend to be 
pimply the pipedreains an ethnographer's future is so frequently . 
mo^e of. Because most government funding sources are ap- 
^-parently loathe to fund any individual researcher for consecutive 
^t&dies, the ethnographer who has erru)yed one successful project* 
' must relinquish those hard-won relationships and allow theR) to 
wither. With ethnographic field stations established on a perma- 
nent or semipermanent basis, that was'teful condition . qan be 
altej?ed. It strikes me .that where ethnographers have been able 
to maintain contin>jity 'of research in the same geographic area — 
such as Alan Sutter m the California Bay .Area, Ed P|;eble in New 
York, Jennifer James in Seattle,, Patricia Clecl<ner in Miami, Jirfi 
Walters in Philadelphia and Wayne -Wiebel Sn Chicago — the quality 
of observation and the level of analysis have been cpns;stently 
high. In/eading their published material , /"it seems apparent that 
they hdr^e developed an intimate knowledge of their, study* groups 
and possess an insider's knowledge of those groups' attachments 
both to each other and to their surrounding world. In other- 
words, fehey know their cities. In their ,own ways, they (^Sve 
already established individual ethnographic footholds, and we will 
look to them for greater amplification of their experiences as, our 
<» symposium progresses.. ^ . 

These reasons for establishing field stations are from the, perspec- 
tive, and probably for- the beaefit, of ethnographers. Why .ylj^ld* 
responsible bureaucrats and State planners, need or want fi^\6 
stations of the ^rt we shall ,soon be discussing? Although I 
cannot claim any expertise as either bureaucrat or planner, y 
would like to list sojrie un^riet needs_thai^Jiaye_!npt,_i believe,, been- 
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^ given their prqper importance. Then I would like to suggest that 
ethnographic field stations would help provide either the mforr<a- 
t«on 6r the mechanism by which these needs can be met. 

First, there is ,a need for an ongoing, stable method for tdentify- 
rng the introduction and use patterns .of new substances as they 
become popular. There may be any number of opinions on what 
has caused thej-high degree of drug switching that is the present 
pattern^ of use among young people, but one phenomenon seems 
clear: New ,drugs— such as PCP-^continue to hit the youth market 
and spread through it, apparerXly at approximately the same time 
m different parts of the country. The pattern of a series -of "pop 
arugs, has been pr<}dicted by Laurence Carroll, Director of the 
Division of Resource Development at NIDA. These "pop drugs " 
.as Dr. Carroll observed, will probably be synthetic substances 
made in laboratories; they will be easily synthesized from readily 
available supplies, requiring little initial expenses, no specialized 
equipment, and minimal knowledge of chen^istry and laboratory 
techniques (Carroll 1978). . 

If the outlook Dr. Carroll has suggested seems^ designed to com- 
plicate the lives of Single State-Agency directors and their State 
planners, Alexander Shulgin,, a California pharmacologist, sees 
the future as being far more complex. In an article on PCP he 
prepared for a special edition of Clinical Toxicology Dr Shulqin 
predicts a new heroin problem. 

The largest area from which future drugs related to • 
heroi?! might emerge is that which is* completely o inde- 
pendent of any opium sources . . . (mjany completely 
; sy^nthetic substitutes for morphine have been prepared 
and evaluated, and all of them are potentially available 
fro;:i domestic origins'. 
• 

After discussing in some detail the chemical structure and poten- 
cies of these various drugs, he continues: 



If 



these potencies should extrapolate to humans, (for 



which there is much precedence) and if the euphori 
genic properties cohtinue to accompany t.he analgesic 
properties..., then submilligram amounts should serve 

■ as satisfactory heroin substitutes. It .must be re- 
membered that this family, and all following materials 
discussed_in the frSfnework of heroin substitutes are 

^chemicals that are readily synthesizable from comme'rcially 
available, and uncontrolled, start-ing materials.... Many 
substitutes have been explored .. .and virt|jalLy all are 

* equal to, or exceed, morphine iq effectiveness. The 
potential for illicit mischief here is enormous. 

(Shulgin 1975) 

And, 'if {he outlook for heroin substitutes' Is not staggering 
enough, he wrote that "... there are just short of"^ 000 chemi- 
cals already synthetic^ll>^escrrtared~ancr^fihically' documented in 
the ♦scientific literature which might well serve as future drugs of 




abuse." And. these are only for heroin substitutes, ff what 
Shulgin has suggested already lioes not churr^ up •your ^anxieties, 
his article goes on to suggest a similar multiplication for stimulants., 
hallucinogens, and over-the-counter drugs. 

VV*ith \h\s possibility m our' future, the drug game has the potential 
of becoming far more intricate than a three-dimension^ game .of , 
che^s. If* we are to avoid the same em^barrassing positipn we 
found ourselves in with PCP--m which the drug was in common 
use among adolescents for approximately 3 to 5 years without the 
drug treatment or drug research community being aware of it- 
then we shall need-some mecl^^nism to alert us to the introduction 
of new drugs into the youth culture. < What we sha[l need is a 
kmd of antenna that stretches into the streets and hang-outs of 
young people so that we can collect accurate information on how 
those drugs are being used, what adverse reactions they cause, 
and all the other pieces of information that" are part and parcel of 
planning treatment, preventiqn, or education efforts that are 
somehow connected to the realities of users themselves. * 4i strikes* 
me that,/ li we had identi-fied the negative aspects -of PCP as they 
were seen on the street early enough, our preventive methods 
might have emphasized that "burning out"— the development of a 
spacey, hesitant, foggy, forgetful condition— was the feature of 
PCP that users found distressing* and,.the violence that many 
experts associated with its use was not a key issue for PCP users- 
on the streets. In fact,, m our own ethnographic study,, violicnce 
was an infrequent occurrence, Using violence 3^\the touchstone^ 
for a preventive approach simply had no power ot dissuasion 
among the street populations "who used PCP. Each time those of 
us in'^olicymakin^positions Employ not simply fear' tactics , but 
fear tactics tha't h^e a frail factual base, we lose credibility 
among the audience whese behavior we are* trying to influence. 
The' ethnographic method has,, we -balieve,, the potential to help 
pohcymakers avoid such gross errors. By having regional e^hno^- 
graphic field st-ations, we shall be al^^Fe to 4<ientify the intro- - 
duction. cif any new s'^ubstance and develop a descriptive f^icture 
not only of the individuals who use it jDut also of the social 
organization that supports its u^e. With regional stations, this^ 
can be achieved more quickly and accurately than with the present 
DAV^N or CODAP systems, which depend on treatment agencies 
and treatment pers^nel to collect ^data. 

Second,/ there is a need to understand tl>^ changing naturf of the 
youth culture as it hops.frpm drug to drug or develops unique 
Interests, activ^Jies, and responses to the same national and world 
.evqnts that affect us a\\. . For those of yau who mingle on some 
regular basis with street people, it comes as no Surprise that 
young drug users, ev6n those who are committed to continued, 
use, have interests other than brugs. They haa/e long conversa- 
tions about all <h(^e -mundane things thflt occupy the interests of 
the people w^o sfrdy them or try to helpVthem. . We need to know 
as much about how young people view their world as w'e dp about 
their drug use. Drug users do^not exisi in a world dedicated 
totally to drug use. They have opinions ,, j^ttitudesrand personal 
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experiences about .race relations, the draft, the oil shortage con- 
fidence in government, elections,, and so on. ' " 

In the past 10 years, drug Experts seem to have become the key 
interpreters of youth behavior, and it is assumed that they have, 
an intimacy and knowledge of all the current fads. They let as 
It were, as one of the important mediators between ihe youth 
population and the "men who rule," most of whom have the same 
. degree of sincerity ^ae any of us in our, concerns fo7 young people 
who may or may not^se drugs. I would suggest thaLthnographic- 
studies provide the/kmd of richness of Wa.l, the ttf^ture of 
everyday ^t.vitiesfrtiaf make what we. call deviant behavior far 
^onT.v^ f ,^^P^'^'^'ly ^hen we place ,t W.thm the " 

contex-t of everyday hfe the way good ethnography does. 

t^haT'^i's L^rl'' ? "^'"^ °^ ^^^^P'"9 generalizaV.on 

that^is both too simple and too facile but which, I believe ,s 
nonetheless at the heart of the poor track record in the d'rua ' . 
■ prevention field. Right now, among most youth, particura^^? 
these who use any of the illicit substances, there Is a SXd - 
pervasive distrust of gbvernmenjt. In the drug field, this obser-=^ 

wh^rth^'^' '''' ''''' P'^^P'^ do not b-elieve most of ' 

wha the government tells them about drugs and narcoticl par- 
ticularly If the .message claims that the substance is harmful" 

There IS a need therefore, to reestablish (and in s^e commu- 

'''' ^''■^^ government auThorify 

fi.lH ;1 'fr'^^^ °^ expertise that "exist in the drug ^ ~ 

field can sqmehow filter down to those everyday users Who mav 

rTskT oTus'i'itT'fr r ' Prog'ram\:Twho rlThe 

halful to t£. ^^'^^'^""^ ^'^-^ -^^^-^^ -y indeed be - 

I am suggesting that ethnographers have a special gift/f develop- ' 
mg rapport with street people. And, when the ethnXapher%-£ . ° 
he r jobs wpll they do not escape-, the notice ofjhose^ocal ^ ' • 
IZZ P^°P'^--'^;strict court judges, community newspaper ' " 
editors, members of the local chambers of coiLerce, the clergy ^ 
the parents of respondents-all of whom eventually come to trust ' ' 
the good intentions and special knowledge ethnographers develop * 
as they study the local social structure. In short, an ethnog- . ' 
rapher who. does his or her job well develops a local reputation 
ong before any of the data have bee^^analyzed and publi hed T - 
Usua ly, the trust that is necessary to gain/access to infcrmaUon ■* 
about criminal or drug-using behavior is easily transferred to " 
other tasks. And one of those ta^ks may well be participating°i-n , 
local and regional planning, I do. not belTiVe that this has b^ri 

raohers iV'"' f."'"''"" ^'"^9 P'ahners or exLoT- 

raphers. It woufd seem axiomatic that findings.^ and conclusions ' ' 
about drug users would be useful, suppoi^tiye data in drawing un 
intervention plans. I would like to suggest that the Sedge 
^"fori ^^r''?'"" ' com'mtfnity, pa;ticu?arly ufe ' 

mforrtial local power structure, may be one of those cructal "com- 
^nents so necessary to the 'successful implementation of plaris ' 
If the special knowledge of the ethnographer is used, it would.be 



possible to tailor intervention to the idmsyncratic nature of the 
local community and neighborhood, rather than to transplant 
modalities that may or may not be appropriate to*local commi^nities. 
If this could truly be accomplished, th^n 'the kind of 'success we 
■ hope for when we write those plans might have a better chance of i 
becoming a /e^lity, 

In summary, I would like to say that* thisj^s a working symposium 
with two goals, to explore ways that" ethn'ography and ethnog- 
raphers can contribute to rnakmg State and local pubfic policy , 
through the development of/ plans for prevention, education, and 
treatment; and consider plans for 'establishing ethr\ographic 
field stations. ^ 

We hope hat by the end of- the workshops, the irT\portant ground- ^ 
work will have been completed .so 'that we may move toward estab- 
+f9*Ting the kind of collaborative effort between ethnographers and 
State policymakers and planners that will help pake the strategies 
of interventipn bath more realistic and moVe human. 
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state Problems and the 
Need for Research-Based 
Planning K the Drug Field 

Ric^iard J. Russb, M.S.P.H. . * 



The committee asked me to Identify problems or items for discus- 
sion that a State director must address in the process of develop- 
ing a comprehensive State plan, that ethnographic research miqht.' 
help resolve. .We have jdentified several major-issJe areas" for 
di^cu^sion that "cry" out for research. Whether or /i<;t ethno-, * 
graphy ca^ respond to, these items is for you? the ethnographers 
to decrde. * , 

DEFINING THE PROBLEM^ 

''All human services agencies, such as thos^ directed toward alcohol 
and drug abuse prevention and^interventton, are created a6 >ih6 
result of. a public definition of a problem, coupled with a concern 
for reducing or solying the problem. In particular, this con(iern 
mu^t t^e felt and acted on by those" whc^have the pcw/er to create 
institutions for the purpose< of .tacfflng the problem. 

A problem can be defined .as-^,<^gnized discrepancy between 
what exists and what is desirable. The greater_the cfiscrepancy 
the more strongly we tend to view processes for recjucmd it as' 
needs. Discr*epancies can be reduced, by changing what exists 
by altenng our vieWn&l^at is desirable, or both. 

For example, the increasing wo/ld papulation, coupled .with aCy 
scarcity of food; has long been recognized as a problem. Mean? 
ot addressing it depend on a variety oftrsues, Such ^s the * 
relative value placed on large families, religious sanctions against 
the use of certain foods, individual and culturally established 
t^les, and so.on?VThus, wHnlgh^ deterrftn^ that' there is a 
need fur LdrefaHfamttTr-prfanrTlTj y, or d need to 'jrfcreggg ijrodDrtTv^ 
My through agricultural f>3s;earch, or a ne^d to change consumption 
patterns. * ^ ^ 



The problem of drug abuse \n our ^50Clet,y is comphcated; the 
i sjatement of the problem Itself is central. It is clouded by history, 
(j^stoms, cultures, r^es, and\values. The problem cannot be 
seen in is^ation— it Is rooted in history, in culture, and nn the 
nature of man. ^ . ^ 

An understanding of histor^y is crucial to'a definition of the 
problem. Here, the ethnohistonan is crucial. The study of, 
other cultures is necessary for an understanding of how different 
populations define their world, how they behave in everyday' life, 
and how thoy experience problems*. • ' 

Also crucial to a definition of the problem Is^'an qrtalysis of our « 
culture <oday. The difficulty with planning tx3day -is that it 
begins with public policies and public expectatiogs that are not 
buiU »n a sounct analysis of pur culture and its people. Policies 
are often developed during crisis situations,, in "tfcie midst of%^ 
political process. Tbey are developed with an eyOMo^ttie expe'cta- • 
tions ^ the people, and the expectations of political leaders. 
, Therefore, policies are generally established with little considera- 
tion of either history.,, or past or present cultures. 

As unclear as the definitional issue is, we in planrnng develop a 
statement of a perceived problem, and ^hen specify needs— whK:h 
leads us to engage In makjng value judgments. Not oi?ly are 
problems sut>ject to change, 'but our definitions of needs relat^id 
to them are also subject to change— sometimes almost independently 
of- the actual situation originally defined as a problem. 

In the drug field, the deftnltiorral issue is immediately translated 
to statements of the Incidence and% prevalence of abuse, .wh^ch are 
most often examined through surveys and analyses of public- 
domain rfecords. Both provide important information for the ' 
planner, but both have serlOus .limitations. 

Surveys^ can be extremely expensive, particularly when they 
attempt to measure cb&'ractenstics that occur mfrequeVitly within 
the population,, thus i:equiring large sample sizes to produce 
acceptably reliable estimates. Jt is aJso difficult to obtain "accurate • 
iRforp/natlon about drug whe?l investigators rely on self-report 
methods. Respondents are reluctant to report activities and 
^ behaviors that are illegal or. regarded as private in their culture. 

Analyses of public dpmain records,, such as arrests, overdose ' 
deaths, illnesses rxijated to abuse, treatment admission etc.. are 
becormng quite sophisticated mathematically. Researchers in the 
, field are using a wide range of multivariate techniques to, analyze ^ 
data from various sources. Again, {lowever, these techniques 
have severe limitations. Reporting practices vary both geographic- 
ally and over.tlme. The biases ^n such fecords are often so 
complex as to defy rational explanation. Also, public, records are 
inadequate sources to measure abuse patterns among' the so-Called 
"hidden" abosers. Such Information does not come* to public 
^attention In a manner that allows reasonable estimates to be made 
about the extent of the probleniv rt)r example, it is only recently 
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that we have begun to adequately measure misuse of drugs among 
the eldefly. So far, the data, o^^tamed mostly through surveys, 
indicate that this is a ma^or problem. 

In New Jersey and j^iany other States, we have used both survey 
and. maihJtnaticaf techniques tOoCStimate the prevalence of heroin 
abuse."' Although we found the results of both tp ''be in general' * 
agreement, we rocognize an ' additional common limitation. Both 
methods reduce highly ^complex beliaviors to a single variable — 
extqnt of use. Qualitative aspepts=.-^uch as clear distinctions of 
• '<^xtent,r frequency, and recency of use, and the relcfnTynships of 
these to physical, social, and psychological aspects of use — are-- 
either reduced to simplistic, quantifiable measures or' ignored 
totally by these methods. 

Typically, quantitative approaches, such, as^urveys and public 
domain rdtord anajyse^s^ rest on a wide assortment of assunpptjons 
about the problem. Often, we tend to forget these as^sumptions — 
for example, the assumption that holds there is a clear and strong 
associatton between extent of iJse and the severity of the problem. 
That IS, extent of use becomes the^ operational definipon of the 
extent of the problem. 

Qualitati've researcb, on the other hand, provides a way of looking 
J ^ at more complex contexts in which the problem Je^ists. \l tends to 
focus on individual^ and their relations|Tip.s/ to their environment 
> rather than on aggregates. Initially unstructured, ethnographic 
research provides a rfietliod of looking at the total situation, it 
^ makes few prejudgments, without a prees^blished data collection 
plan, the purpose of which is to reyeal, the salient elements of the 
context in which abuse occurs. Such research certainly has a 
place in the drug fidd^for f^roviding insights into tITe natur^ of 
thre problem, -and can be an fmportant 'firsfstage in the clarifica- . 
tion^ of hypbtheses, which 'then must be quantified for further 
examination. 

In 'passing? I will.me«4ion that Jhe. Single State Agencies (SSAs) 
of New Jersey, Wisconsin ,*.and Pennsylvania, as a consortiutn, are 
vdevelopmg,,3- Hattona) ,Preve7\tion Evaluation Resource Network. As 
part or this effort, evaluation guijdelines are bein^ developed, and 
a section on the use ,0f ethnography in evaluation research is 
"being included in those guidelines. , ^ 



AdSESSf^G TH^ MEANS OF 
iSOLVING THE PRQBIeM 



Once havaftg. defined the problem, 
^-^labot .v/Jlat .is no^eded to solve It. 
'a.Ssump'tions., regarding the 'abuser, 
was ciearM labeled as "criminal 
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we must make deterrfiinations 
Such decisions rest in part on 
At one time, when the abOser^ 
a*ttempts were made to solve the 
As we moved toward__^ relabeling 
a^* a "victim" or as "emotion&Hy disturbed^" methods 



projfetejj*^ ^rough. incarceration 
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for attacking the problem changed. The history of the Pubhc 
Health Services Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, provides one 
good example the interactions between .relabehng and changes^ 
rrrour responses to the problem. 

Through years of^development, a set of treatrr^nt modahties has 
been devised— e. g! , methadone maintenance, drug free etc In 
prevention another set of modahties has also been delineated- 
education, information, alternatives, and early intervention. 

Given these treatment and prevention modalities, the planner must 
decide on how, when, where, and why they might be implemented 
But there is simpjy not enough empirical information to make 
reasonably valid 'decisions. We do not have sufficient information 
on the efficacy of t/ie various approaches. Limited resources 
favor those processed that have the fewest immediate requirements 
for expenditures. V^e^are forced to use utilization rates as a 
major means qP determining need. This method would be viable 
only if ^e had an assurance that a full range of reasonable alter- 
native services is being offered. 

(n tr^atmept we need research *data to identify the present socio- 
logical causes of, or occasions for, drug abuse." We need more 
data on the effect of the treatment process on the family the * 
work place,^the school, and the community. We nee(l<his research 
to help us to plan and develop models of treatment that are 
relevant to the total , environment. 

We need mre data on the nature of the drug abuser and his or 
her individual needs. •-In the psychological approach <hat is based 
on the needs of self-esteem and self-image, we need to know more 
about the cultural relativism of our society and what values to 
build mto^a treatment program. For example, some of the concepts 
of a community" in residential treatment are based on tribal 
concepts and customs that have been drawn from anthropology. 

Prevention, the alternative approach, is referred" to constantly^ 
but alternatives cannot be developed without a clear understanding 
of our presen-t culture and our present lifestyles, For example 
we need help to plan atternative models based on peer groDp and 
family interaction. The disappearance of authoritarian norms has 
left a gap, and prevention planning should be based on insights 
into contemporary rites of passage to the adult world and on^"" 
insights into the taboos* ^that the young are told to ayoicj. 

Special interest groups both purporting to represent the needs of 
the target population, and professing to know its problems, 'pose 
a planning issue that needs to be clarified through research. It 
\s a twofold is5ue: 



• Does the organization or its leadership really represent the 
special interest population? Sf^^-'^ 

• • What kind of decisionmaking process exist%^etween the advocate 
organization and the target population it purports to represent? 
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• Is It elitist, participatory, or both? 

• What' is the nature of the interg^st grogps^ 

• Are the problems scientifically researched and identified, or 
based ore feelings and biases of both? 

SSAs are not familiar with the process through which certain 
special interest .planning and programming becomes mandated, by 
the Federal agencies and the Congress. To understand this 
process, examples of specific research questions may be. Do 
women universally require special treatment^ or onjy a subcultural 
class of women — perhaps the white, middle-class, nonheroin d^ug- 
using group'' ' Can this propgsition be applied to the total class of 
white drug-using women? To the black and Hispanic women? 

In oth^r words, what were the justifications for mandating planning 
in special laterest areas — fact's, logic ,^ felt needs, rhetoric, or a, 
combination of these** ^What are the cultural'and social character- 
istics that can deter op encourage the development process of a 
special interest program"' This is not merely to ask what kind of* 
prevention and intervention modalities are appropriate, but to 
identify special ii^erest organizational capability and resources to 
plan and develop^pecial interest programs. 

a 

These questions are equally applicable to the SSA decision*-making 
process when 'SSAs are confronted by the special interest demands. 
To date, we have no' methodology to research these substantive 
and organizational issues. 

The result is that we who are involved in drug abuse needs 
assessment planning caniiot, depend 6n public dala and surveys. 
We need to understand customs, attitudes, and percepj^ions of 
the people we serve. We need researchers and data collectors 
who participate in the^^ normal activities of people, and judge 
needs from that vantage point. This kind of research is espe- 
cially important in identifying the characteristics, problems, and 
needs of special populations, including yjouth, the elderly, and 
minorities. 

PRIORITIZING SERVICE DELIVERY 

Unfortunately, jifogram evaluation m the drug field i$ often based 
on utilization rates, coupled with the scantiest of evaluation 
research findings — heavily influenced, of course, by ,the' soclo- 
edSnomic 'environment. Lii^tle use has been made of cost- 
effectiveness or cost-benefit analyses. 

t 

Cost-effectiveness analysis i^' relatively straightforward, assuming 
information on program inputs, process, and outcome has been 
well documented. Unfortunatel\4., it is seldom that appropriate 
data collection takes place. The 'problem is further compounded 
by the fact that different service modalities have different effects 
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^on different subsets of the abuser population. The question of 
cost 'benefit is clouded by such issues as assigning a dollar value 
to human life. Economists haye developed almost as many 
approaches to this complex ^sue as there are drug abusers. • 

Relative costs and effectiveness measures can be major .factors in 
^ the prioritization of delivery of services. Obviously, we want to 
• use^' the most effective and ef^cient means' possible of delivering 
services. This can be done only if a careful needs assessment 
has been made. . • 



MOBILIZING COMMUNITY SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

o 

Community support encompasses^he identification and mobilization 
of those forces that encourage community interagency authorities 
and resources to foster holistic drug abuse prevention and inter- 
vention. An overall strateay i?iust seek to encourage the various 
commujnity authorities' and Agencies to take a positive interagency 
approa^ch to holistic drug abuse prevention and intervention*. 

In th^ past, the SSAs in following the* Federal mandates and 
guidelines, focused their planning and utilization of resources 
updn heroin:;oriented intervention services. It was both effective 
' and appropriate for an SSA to*assume the sole responsibility for 
managing ^nd directing contracts and services to accomplish this 
task. HoCvbver, this no longer true. The focus has changed 
from heroiR-specific abuse' problems to polydrug, alcohol, 'and 
marihuana abuse problems; from drug-specific dysfunction to 
behavioral health dysfunctions; from treatment to prevention; 
from categorical to consolidated funding and planning; from rela- 
tively loose accountability of eX"penditu res to cost-effective , 
accountability; from the general population to women, youth, 
minorities, t,he elderly, and other special interest groups. Another 
factor beyond the control of the SSAs is thfe apparent public 
disinterest in supporting drug programs* and the growing distaste 
for methadone maintenance. 

The^. immediate issue is to identify a development process for 
"marketing" an -interagency community support model. My question 
to th|s conference whether ethnographic research can identify <^ 
those characteristics in the' human service systerrjs in rural, 
suburban^'and urban field 'stations, that will provide the basis 
for (he effective mobilizing of s:ommunity interagency support * 
systems. Today, we have no structured methodologies for accom- 
plishing this task. 



^STUDYING THE SOCIOrt)LltlCAL ENVIRONMENT 



The common thread that runs through all of^these planhing con- 
siderations is the total environment in which the SSA operates. 



The envyronment surrounding and affecting the agency is. varied 
and complex. National and State policymakers, community support 
systems, chents, other social agencies, front-hne service providers, 
project/ administrators, researchers ,^ politicians, and a host of 
others, have their own assumptions, biases; and attftudes — all of * 

^^^hich/, affect the development and planning of the SSA. 

^ / ' ' 

Perhaps we need an "ethnogsaphic field station" within each SSA 
to begin to study and^ address these cruciar "sociopolitical forces." 

^ I 

In , conclusion, I have identified five ma)or problems or items that 
S§A planners must face. These items have not been adequately 
researched in" the past. There are many, more problems that 
cquld be identified that require "researching." However, m my 
estimation, those identified in this presentation are paramount. It 
appears to me that drug-related ethnographic research has been 
basically centered 'on heroin in the past — it must broaden out into 
^he new areas I've identified above. I challenge you, the ethnog^- 
raphers, to look into the numerous challenging areas that have 
not been studied before. 
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What Is Ethnography? 

James M. Walters, Ph.D. 

. • • ) 

Developing a universally acceptable deflnrtion of ethnography 
seems a challenge second only to developing 'such a definition of 
. ^ culture. I do not mind telling you that I sacrificed both sleep 
and the company of my friends as I poYidered my assigned task. 
The. problem, of course. Is the diversity and methodological 
experimentation that characterizes ethnography today. It occurred 
to me that the most effective strategy was somehow to limit the ' 
scope of my presentation. So let me begin by telling you in 
good pedagogical fasjiion, what I will not be discussing, - {'will 
not recite, a catalogue of ethnographic techniques such as: * 

•^,,.'MT5<hods*of collecting data that' many ethnographers employ; 

• ' Creative methods of handling data, such as the computerized 

methods with which Dr. Michael Agar is experimenting; nor 

• Rigorous research designs such as representative case elhnog- 
^ raphy, which I employ in my%wn vyprk. ^ 

Nor will I enterain^Xau^^tRi^a series of ethnographic anecdotes 
. which so often dommate our gatherings. Still, I would hardly be 
. ^ an ethnographer if | had no" notes or anecdotes to share that" 
^ what ethnography is, as well as the difficulty in explain- 

All ethnographers, myself included, are asked unendind'ly to 
explain what we do. In my^case," those questions often are asked 
.by the staff and clients of local drug centers. As anyone vtho 
has spent time in such places knows, drop-in centers, crisis 
^ centers, etc. can be rather chaotic. So, 1' began portrayinq 
^ ethnographers as thg^thologists of the social sciences. Just a^ 
ethologists 4earn more abou.t animals in their natural habitat than ' 
in captivity, so too ethnograpKers learn mor6 about people, in^ 
our.case drug users, in their natural habitat--the streets-than 
in treatment centers. 

^ ' In a mdre lighthearted vein, nothing bespeaks the frustration of 
. . explaining ethnography better than a story that another of our ' 
^ speakers,- Ed Preble, tells. 



Aft^p years ofendunng the. fru.strating que^^pn, "What is ethnog- 
raphy^*/, and concocting scores of , answers vto suit th^^ occasion, 
Ed \va$ finally moved to learn the '^derivation of tlie word "ethno- 
graphy.*' He consulted the Oxford English Dictionary ' and learned 
th^it [ethnography is rooted in the ancient Creek worfi, "ethnos," 
whiclli means, among other things,- "heathen." Now, whenever Ed 
IS afked the question, he -answers, "I study heathens", and^that 
u?u6lly ends the conversation. 



THE ROOTS. OF EThNOGRAPHY 

V 

&d Preble's humorous riposte is not entirely facetious. First, 
ethnography often is considered the prosper ty~ of "anthropology , 
^and anthropolqgy is viewed as synonymous with the -study of j 
'savage, heathen, preliterate societies. Second, etfinography 
unquestionably is rooted in studying exotic people or, cultures. 
Tor that - reason, Herodotu%^ is soinetimes called the founding 
fdtlier of the method, but f^will spare yoli that lecture. For our 
purposes,, ethnography has roots in the fertile soil of American 
anthropology and socjology during tlie first quarter of this cen- . 
tury. 

At Columbia University , a physicist-turned-anthropologist, Franz 
Boas, was promoting field^vork and instilling m his students two 
rigorous- guidelines. Boas stressed that students of sociocultural 
behavior : 

' • Must abandon a prion c^ssuinptions about the group being . 
studied and about aspects of their lives; and 

< 

• .Must collect their data from reliable informants and report in 
the most reliable manner — namely the vernac^jlar of their inform- 
^ ants. ,^ ' 

The value of Boas' relativistic ethnographic approach is amply 
^demon^rated by the contributions iVis students made*t6 psycho- 
social theory. For example, „.£dward Sapir's discussions of the 
relationsmip between Mangi^aye and culture, Ruth Benedict's studies 
of cMlturx* and personality, and Margaret Mead's life7long discus- 
sion of the pyschosoaal dynairgcs *of chjidhood and adolescence. 
Finally, though he was not a student of Boas* I think Bronislaw 
Malinowski must be acknowledged. His monumental ethnography, 
of the Trobnand Islanders is stamped with the ideals ^of Boas. 
Maiinowski probed the essential dynemics of the family and the 
psychobiology of culture. His work, together with Mead's, forced 
a greater flexibility into theories about* the psychodynamic^ of 
^exuality and psychosocial d^elopment. 



he enrichment that ethnography & could bring U% psychodynamics 
led many theorists to work closely with ethnographers. Among 
* them were psychologists of great stature such as Harry Stack 
SuUiyan, Karen Horney, Eric Fromm, Eric Erickson, and Abram 
Kardkier. Kardiner, I would like to note, conducted a long-lived 
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seminar at Columbia attended by many anthropologists over the 
years, includmg Ed Preble. ^ 

' At about the same time that Boas was mstttuttonalizmg fieldwork 
0 among American anthropologists, iRobert Ezra Park was jommg 
with William Thomas. and Ernest Burgess at Chjcago to found what 
has come to be called the "Chicago Sfhool" of sociology. Like 
Boas and tite East Coast anthropologists,. Park and his colleagues 
• valued conceptual theory but stressed its investigation and demon- 
stration through participant observation in the field. Unlike the 
anthropologists, however, the Chicagoans' field was noj an exotic 
island or tribe, 6^ut rather the city and its denizens. For us who . 
have comG to be called "street, ethnographers," our roots are 
here, in the Chicago School of Parks, Everett C. Hughes, \Villiam 
Foote Whyte, Howard Becker, Erving Coffman, Gerald Suttles, 
Elliot Liebow, and otriffers with their excellent reports on: 

• The enculturation of medical students; «^ 

• The socialization of drug users; ^ 

• The sociodynamics of abnormaltty and mental illness; 

• Tfie complexities of life on the streets and in the slums; and 

• The frustrations, adaptability, and industry of slum residents. 

What marks all these works is Iheir investigators' ability both to 
describe the characteristics and life-ways of their subjects objec- 
tively, and to allow those subjects to inform the reports with 
their own v^orld view. Thatj incidentally, is orjie reason why 
ethnographers speak of informants rather than oflreseSVch subjects. 
I must add, however, that you will hear fewer street ethnographers 
using- the term "Informant" for obvious reasons. " 



DEPtl^lTlON OF ETHNOGRAPHY > 

Ethnogr^l^ i^ not just another method, for capturing and massag- 
ing data. Like other methods in the social and behavioral sciences, 
ethnography ts an analytic description of the behaviors that charac- 
terize^ and_dl^liaguish cultures or sociocultural groups. But unlike 
other approaches, ethnography goes beyond mere "object Ive 
analytic description" to Include a description and analysis of the 
knowledge and beliefs that generate and interpret those ^jehaviors . 
Ethnography's hallmark Is tnis duality. The ethnographer "steps 
In and out of society," as Hortense Powdermaker put it. In other 
words,, ethnographers describe the respondents and thejr wond 
both as they see it and as the respondent sees it.* Or, as Jennifer 
James said, ethnography Is, "the study of a culture from within." 

• Though they are usually buttressed by demographic and socio- 
economic data, apd sometimes by medical and p'sychosocial assess- 
ment tests as well, the two essential , indispensable tools of the 
ethnographer are: 
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• First-han'd observatipns . especially participant observation 
whenever possible; and • 

• Formal- and informal interviews with the r«spondent. 

The ethnographer 'immerses himself or herself as fully as possible ' 
in the respondent's world, "hanging out" at the corners., arcades 
luncheonettes, parks,, school yards, arjd homes where respondeats 
eat, sleep,, work, and generally "take care of business." 

In -doing so,, th^ ethnographer begins to understand the universe 
unique to the respondents., the social structure and ' values- that 
organize their lives,, and of course," the respondenfl network of ' 
associates. The ethnographer and respondent thus build rapport 
with each other. The ethnographer demonstrates the trustworthi- 
ness and reliability so essentia,! to evaluating responses^, especially 
trir'th interview material. By gaimng the respondents' 

trust, ethnography is able to elicit rich data often beyond the 
reach of othef methods. Typical- of the rjcuUne information street 
ethnograph^s ot)tain m their studies o^^^rug users, fof example. 



• Kange of drugs used; 

•, • , 

• Ages and circumstances of.' initiation to drugs; •' 

• Modee of administration; > 

• Ttjcjinrques to assess and manage drugs; ^ ' 

• Economics of drug use; 

• Drug effects; [ < 

Social settings for drug use and their relationshTp to perceived 
effects of drugs; 

Physical and social benefits and risks associated with drugs; 
Adverse reactions and users' Responses; * 

• Treatment histories and cfient assessments; and" 

• Criminal justice histories. . ' < 

From these data, coded and sorted by topic,' .patterns of behavior 
emerge— in this cdse portraits of drug, use.. These patterns then 
can be associated not only with aggregate statistics on aqe 
ethnicity, socioeconomics, and so on, but also with lifesWIet and 
Social values. Behaviors, including drug use, can be understood 
and evaluated in their real-world context. As Dan Waldorf will 
explam, this has been ethnography's greatest contribution to the 
study of drug use and other behaviors labeled as deviant 
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STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF ETHNOGRAPHY 

Critics of "ethnography usually raise two doctrinaire objections b 
the^ method: 

^ if 

• Naturalistic studies lack the corUrul necessar/ {pr rigorous 
hypothesis testing; • 

• Researxh, such as ethnography, that uses Imall sample sVes is 
not necessarily representative and, therefore, is not necessarily 
generalizable. y*\ 

A priori, quantitative, controlled approaches do bfest demonstrate 
cau*sal relationships, and are best able formally to test hypotheses. 
However, their strength, by definition, is dependent on critical 
vai;iables beincy knowo in advance. But the tested variables ofteo 
are chosen for some theoretical relevance and defined by the 
common assent of other, ^'expert" researchers. Such an approach . 
is really a two-edged Sword. A prio^^jnethods cannot effectively 
rebut «the phenomenological objejction that increased control leads 
to an increased distqrtion of reality. Furthermore, the a prion 
variable may be both irrelevant, meaningless; or at least misunder- 
stood, in the context of the real world. • * 
• 

A case inr point is the confusion over the terms PCP and THC. All 
of us have read that PCP is regularly sold and bought as THC. 
The usual conclusion is that the drug^user buying ,THC is beincf 
foolefel. Someone is b&ing fboled,, but it ntay^be the researchers. » 
*ln my work I have learned that users generally know that PCP ^ 
and street THC eyre es'sentially the same. Still, their r^ames are 
not synonymous; they suggest different potencies. Are PCP and 
TKC the same?-. No and yes. Misleading conclusions would result 
from a survey or clinical interview that askedo merely whether 
phencyclidine was bought as PCP or THC. \\ would not even 4De 
enough to ask only whether PQP and THC Were the same. This 
is prd^^ely why it is impossible to cx)nstructo an a prion ethno- 
graphic instrument. 



If 'a posteriori approaches, IH<e ethnography,'' gr^^poor^ardeVnon- 
str^j^ting causality, they are best -at detecting, . pa tter^is" ; ' that is 
meaningful correlations in real fife social cor^texts. In f^ct, in his 
article "The Mutual Relevance of^ Anthropology and Psychology," 
Donald T., Campbell notes Uaat errors resulting from unsystematic 
sources in ethnography carrot .rebut t^^tljft^grapKic correfations , 
because such error reduces rather than rallies the level of corre- 
latron. '•In other words, ethnographers using reliable datS'^are ^ 
more likely to uQderstate rather ^han overstate , the strength of 
their findings. The key4^ high-quality, reliable data. In that 
same article , "Campbell adds thaf three chraracterrstics of ethnog- 
r^pher^-,are particularly useful in insuring such high-qd^ility " 
data: . , ^ . 
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• Tfie ^hnographer's familiarity with the respondent's vernacular- 

o « » ' 

• The ethnoprapher's length of interaction; and 

• The etl^ographer's degree of participation in the respondent's 
world. — 

In short, there can be no substitution for the essentials: ongoing 
participant observation and interactions with respondents. 

-Ethnography is not an effective tool for formal hypothesis testing, 
which demands a rigor and control that the approach does not 
afford. However, probabilistic hypotheses have a way of evolving 
into dogmatic policies, as in the assertion that all drug usars and 
addicts are psychosocially dysfunctional. Such statenient^ are, 
themselves, informal hypotheses begging to be tested. 

j» 

CONCLUSION 

Ethnographers practice^ a difficult but rewarding craft that yields 
more than just gripping story lines. It gives a rich combination 
of theoretically valid, and adnTinistratively useful information 
about human l^eh^vior. " 

Effective social science needs a partnership of quantitative and 
qualitative approaches/^ each validating the other, each giving 
direction to the other's continued research. Ethnography has 
amply demonstrated that it is a^ effective partner m that enter- 
prise. 



A Brief History of 
Illicit-Drug Ethnographies ^ 

Elan Waldorf, >I.A. 



In general, most of our present knowledge about drug use and 
drug gsers emanates from research conducted in institutional 
settings--*bospitals, prisons, and treatment programs — and is per- 
formed in conjunction with treatment or Incarceration. These are 
settings where drug users go when they are in need of medical 
- help, ^In trouble with the law, or unable to maintain themselves. 
Seldom will such institutions see drug users when they are "taking 
care of business" or otherwise managing their lives. Seldom will 
they see persons who are not experiencing some trouble in their 
lives. As ^ result, most of our knowledge of drug users comes 
from extreme cases — the PCP user who goes to'emergency rooms 
for assistance; ^he barbiturate or heroin user who overdoses; or 
the drug O^er apprehended by the police — and m large measure 
does not apply to the majority of useits or to less extremq cases. 

This emphasis has caused some rather largfe gaps in our knowl- 
edge. For example,* very little is known about controlled heroin 
users (chippers) because most of the research has been done 
among people who could not control their usefl^d chippers canine 
hard to* find. Still another example are untreated ex-opiatfi. 
addicts. Until very recently they haVe been thought by some not 
to exist at all, but with only minimal effort the Recovery Project 
(of which I am co-principal investigator) has located 60 people 
who had been addicted ^ opium at least 1 year* and have been 
"clean" for 2 'or more years,^ Furthermore, we expect to locate 
\100 such cases by the epcl of the year. At present there is only 
a little information about, the Incidence (Waldorf and Biernack 
1979) and not one study that describes these ex-addi<^ts or the 
process of recovery. 

Of course ithere are ways to find the unknown <^r the less visible 
cjrug gser* Large national social, surveys that are well adminis- 
tered do find them, but not without considerable effort and 
expense. Surveys of high-risk populations or groups find them 
also, but these surveys are almost as expensive as the national 
surveys. The cheapest way to reach the hard to find, less 
visible, less extreme cases Is to move out of institutional settings 
gnd go into the street and^tJse naturalistic methods. Of course 
not everyone can do this type of research. It requires training 
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-and a certain style or temperament, but there are existing disci- 
plines that tram -such persons. Unfortunately, natu?alistic methods 
have not been used to study drug users with much regularity 
history ' ' show in thd following short 

* . ' • * . 

BEGINNINGS 

The first study to natural istic techniques with dTug users 
was conducted by Alfred' Lindbsmpth just after World War II and 
published m 19H7. Li^esmith initially wanted to undertake a 
^ large survey of opiate addicts m Lexington Hospital or Fort 
Leavenworth, but when he went to the Public Health Service to 
as>^for 0^rmission-to do so, he Was turned down with the expla- 
nation that they -were dolpg similar research. His rjicours'^ was 
the street and he took to it. His first expedition into the streets 
of Chicago was with the assistance of one of the great characters 
of sociological research, Broad^v^ay Jones. Jones was Chic Conwell, 
the professional thief" m the book of .the same name by Edwin ' 
Sutherland, published in 1937. He had been addicted for a long 
period prior to Lmd^esmith^s introddction to him and put the 
researcher m .touch with several active addicts. Recent I ys^ I've 
learned that Sutherland was originally introduced to Jones\ia 
iferNbepl Blamer who liked to, visit a doctor friend whosVlnedical 
Xspet^lty was venereal disease and who treated a menage^of pros- 
titutes , pimps, petty gamblers, thieves, robi^ers, and safe- 
crackers. Blumer enjoyed sitting in the doctor's office and 
ta king to th^t throng of patients. I will say more about Blumer 
later. 

Eventually, Lindesmith imerviewed and observed 62 active.addicts 
during a 2-yeqr period! He usually conducted interviews of^er a 
drink or an inexpensive meal m bars and restaurants, but durmq 
the course, of the study he got to know many of his informants * 
^ very well, inviting some to his home. 

Lindesmith was interested in the cognitive pr'ocesseT of opiate 
addiction. The idea for such a study came to him when he read 
m the literature. that many people who were given opiates for 
prolonged periods as part of some medical -treatment did not 
become addicted. , In his own study he set out to test thrii 
different- hypotheses to explore the procesaw-of^OTl^n. 
Eventually he concluded tha.t people becpmyaddicted gradually 
when they take opiates to fsrestall wIthdrlSPJat symptoms, and only 
• , after they make the cognitive association that opiates relieve 
withdrawal,, symptoms. This finding was a significant break- 
age smith ^myT'^^''^^^'^ social-psychology of addiction' . 

The second naturalistic ^tifdy was also conducted In Chicago 
> - which IS probably a mecca for field studies because it was the - 
site for numerous, studies. This study was conducted by Howard 
Becker in 1951. ^ During an interview I had with Becker, he said 
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that at the time he had just graduated from the Univ^crsity of 
Chicago /and was looking for academiQ, work. He was working as a 
jazz pianjst in a bar Gut wanted to put his ^degree, to work also. 
He had jan idea that he wanted to do a study similar to Lindesmith's 
with mariji/ar^p users utilizing the same method to find out* if 
learning had anything to do with the marijuana experience. At a 
sociological conference he was introduced to Sol'Korbin, by a 
friend and colleague, Henry McKay. Korbin was directing a 
study of juvenile drug useVs (called the Chicago Ar^ea Project) on 
a grant frorn the National Institute of Mental Health' as part of the 
Institute of Juvenile Research. Becker told Korbin 6f his interest 
and Korbin put him to work for a year at $75 a week. 

His research plan was to interview jazz musicians, whom he knew 
to be marijciana users., about the sequences of their marijuana ^ 
use. He proceeded** to observe and interview musicians at both ■ 
his and their places of work, and gradually buil. up 50 interviews. 
At the conclusion of the study, he wrote the, p<iper "Becoming a 
Marijuana L(ser," which was a rad'ical departure from the existing 
research of the time. He found that marijuana was a much less 
potent drug than the literature described,, and tie experience was 
so subtle thaf persons had to learn how to use the drug properly, 
how to reGogntze the, effects, and how to enjoy them (Becker 
1953). 

During the course of, the marijuana study, Beckef interviewed the 
wife of his drummer ( her pseudonym was Janet Clark] and finding 
her extremely articulate/nb^ decided to conduct more interviews to 
find out about her life ^isWry as a heroin addict. He taped 10 or 
12 sych interviewTr-e+^^'p/oved to be particularly intelligent and 
irts^ghtful about heroin ujse, her own addiction, and the vicissi- 
tudes of "th/e life." B^ker edUed these* inters^lews and gave 
them to Helfen McGill Mughes, who edited them a second time.* 
They are published, as the book The Fantastic j-odge: The Auto - 
biography of ^ Drug Addict (Hughes 1961). In my view this is 
the best firs t-'person account of heroin addiction I've, read (and 
l|/e read them all). It stands fac above the writing of most 
researchers (myself included) and says more 'about women addicts 
than all the present research combined. Unforttinately , Janet - 
Clark never saw the publication of her autobiography. She died 
of an overdose of barbiturates before it came out.- 

The Chicago Area Project was also responsible for a third study. 
This one was about black ghetto life and drug users and was 
conducted by Harold Finestone (1957). The report of "this study, 
became the basis for Richar^ Cloward and Lloyd Ohiin's (1960) 
theory of addiction, which described heroin users as double 
failures— people who could not suc3ceed inSeither the straight 
world or the^bent world, and who^withdrew from life into heroin 
use. This theory is generally refuted by itiost field studies which 
followed Finestone's. From my ow,n .experience, I do n9t believe 
that Finestone's work is a valid description oi dru^ users^ and - 
does not deserve Ihe attention it received in the 1960s. 
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Streets of new york 



Toward the middle of the f950s two New York City.street porkers 
(an aatoropologist and a social worker) began to observe drug 
use amSTig street gaogs. Ed Preble, the anthropologisT, who has 
been described as the grandfather of drug ethnographers, began 
to study heroin users m Yorkville in New York City PreWs - 
fnr'th °5'"i'f -n a bombed-out building lu^wl^ting 

for the demolition team--U makes my ex-bytcher shop storefr.ont 

Yorkv.ll nn"''H' rr^^'™ luxurious. - He has worked in 

n/rnn^int '.l'^ "^""^'^ ' ^°'^y^ ^ast Harlem. 

Llaremont m the Bronx, and the Lower East Side His first 
experience with drug users was at ^ New York City Board of 

19Sfi?q°" f^ToT^^^''^^' m Yor,kville„ where he^worked between 
1955 59 In 1959, he received his first gr^int to conduct field 

Frnm7h.t°nr'^'""^. Street gangs {again in Ybrkvitig).- ' 

From that project he went to a Lower East Side Program calfed 
Mobilization for Youth that provided funding for him to establish 
treatment and ■ prevention services in a storefront. After that he 
worked in East Harlem apd Claremont for 3 years {until 1968) on 
a large multicity, study as f)art of the Notre'Dam.e Study of Man. 

Preblfi has. a^way with titles--for example "Taking Care of Busi- 
?oAo> User's Life on the Street, " .(Preble and Casey 

1969); or Methadone, Wine and Wei fa*" {Preble and Miller r977)- 
and -a genius for gettmg to know drug users and describing them 
and their activities. In "Taktng Care of Business.., which is 
probably the best summary of his street research up to 1968 he 
cha lenged the then predominant clinical ar^ sociological theories 
that described heroin addicts as escapists or retreatists--depend- 
ent, .passive, withdrawn, with inadequate personalities, who are 
unsuccessful in both legitimate and fllegitimate domains. His long 
experience affirmed that addicts in the street do not fit those 
descriptions. Instead, they are "actually engaged in meaningful ^ 
activities and relationships seven .days a week" and their behavior 
s anything but an escape from life" {Preble and Casey 1969) 
In short, Preble challenged the predominant rfiyths of professionals 
who never saw addicts outside of treatment-people who saw , 
addicts only during periods of crisis. Within the same article he 
?-r^Tif ^ concise history of heroin use in New York City from ' 
V/orld War [ to 1968, describes the distribution network of heroin 
and the economic careers of addicts- .{how they hustle) It is a 
gem of a paper and is read and cited continually by a wide range 
of professionals in the field-physicians, pharmj,cologists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, e^tc. yr • ^ ' y 

VVhila Preble was working Yorkville, Harvey' Feldman was hitting 
the streets of. the Lower East Side in the Two Bridges Area a 
working-class community between the Brooklyn and Manhattan 
Bridges. Feldman starred out in the Harpilton-Madison Settlement 
House as a graduate student in social work at Columbia Unwrsity 
in 1956 and remained in that community for 6 years as a street- 
gang worker.. His first assignment was with the Junior Warriors 
an adjunct to an o^der Italian fighting gang, who were' less 
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dramatic but just as rougb as their movie counterparts. They 
were ad^pt at trammg Social workers-and were quhte successful m 
running off many of the naive pr^essionals who came downtown 
to "help" them. * 

They didn't run FeJdman off because he was almost as street-wise 
as they were. He "^c a me" back after his placement ended to wor|^ 
^regularly among them. Heroin hn? the gang in 1957, and Feldman 
'spent the. next 5 years elbow-to-elbow with heroin users on 
nearly a daily basis.> He likes "to hang out," and this fit in well 
with the youths ih his community. This close contact quickly 
disabused him of his earlier training (rather psychiatric 'and 
heavily Freudian) thrat described heroin users ^s isolated, friend- 
less, dependent, and lonely. 

* 

At the time,^ Feldman was- rrot particularly interested in writing up 
his experjetices but was. content to do his )ob as a neighi)orhood 
socral worker. ,lt was only later, when he went to Brandeis 
University to. get his Ph.'D., that he'began to set down his 
experiences with drug users. While a graduate student he wrote 
several papers about his Lovyer East Side experiences, culminating 
with "Ideological Support^s to [incoming and Remaining' a Heroin 
Addict" (1968), which he wrote as a class Assignment 'in^Everett 
Hughes' coursQ m "Occupations and Careers." Feldman is^atso 
good with titles, but his content is excellent. FflT'article^i^S^ 
tightly written and packed with ideas and concepts. Take his 
^ "stand-up cat," for exampje, an ideal type that he observed in 
the Lower East Side. In 'the street social system of that. commu- 
nity the "stand-up cat" epitomizes^ the ideals of toughness, 
strength, and daring and is the 'high-status model for the young 
in that slum neighborhood. The young men who strove to become 
"stand-up cats" were the first to use heroin m the neighborhood 
and set the climate for the heroin' use of others. 

^^'Succeeding neighborhood youths used heroin to gam status on the 
street. They used it to enhance their social position, not to 
escape their problems or retr.eat from life (Feldman 196&). Again, 
this challenged the psychiatric theo)'y. Which viewed pathology>as 
-the basis (o^ heroin use. It also further explained the ^ocial 
basis for the use Of heroin. This represented a clash between 
theory based on clinical interviews and psychological testing with 
a self-selected population and a theory based oh direct observa- 
tions in the setting where the behavior was actually taking place. 

While he was Still in graduate school, Feldman received a grant to 
^study a group Of Italian heroin users in^ what he xalls Coastal 
•'City, a pseudonym for an arda on the East XoaSt (which made me 

think of Bost0n); so he went back into the field.' He met his 

first street cbntact (an ex-addict) in a local Italian restaurant. 

Shortly thereafter he_set up a storefront and then moved into an - 
• apartment ;h the community. He worked in the community for 4 

years and/used the data for his Ph.D. thesis and three articles. 

Much of /his work was built on his earlier interest, in the social 

system of the working-class neighborhood '( Feld/nan 1972, 1973). 

In the.street system of East Highland he found that the youth 
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organized themselves into a ranking system of. crazy guys, / 
tough guys, solid guys, i%ri<.i, and faggots. Crazy guy^ had^thfe 
highest rank and jerks and faggots the lowest. The latter wer/ 
pr^evented from using heroin because its use conferred status 
since it was considered to be risky behavior. Heroin use/along 
with fighting and verbal insults, was a means of ranking individu- 
als In the neighborhood and was denied to those of *low rank. 

Some years later, while he was a fellow at the Drug Abuse Council 
Feldman went back to his data and chronicled the progression of 
drugs in East Highland (Feldman 1974). Unlike the popular 
notion lhai youth begin with soft drugs and move to hard drugs — 
marijuana to cough syrup to herom--he found that the progres- 
sion was alcohol, cough medicine that contained codeine (called 
Tussar), barbiturates (usually Seconal), then heroin. Marijuana 
did. not become widespread m the community until heroin was 
solidly entrenched and was used by youth who could not take the 
risk of heroin. Feldman noted that the interplay between ^public 
policy, wFiich defined drug use as criminal, made drug use very 
attractive to the youth pf East Highland because U was seen as 
potentially risky and exciting. , When the initial use of cough 
syrups was given special attention by the police,/ drug use (and 
particularly heroin) was, elevated to a higher order of risk taking. 
In short, youth were challenged to use drugs by all the attention 
drug use recei.N^ed from the police and other'' social control agencies. 



ON THE WEST COAST 

At ,iJpproximat,ely the saiTfe time as Preble "and'Teldman were conduct- 
ing their studies , on the ^ast Coast, similar studies were being 
done in the San Francisco Bay Area at the Add Center Project 
funded by HEW. Herbert Bluraer, one of the grand old men, from 
the Chicago School, was director of the Add Center Project.* The 
study '^as located in the *School of Criminology of the University' 
of California at Berkeley. The project began as a prevention 
effort in the flatlands of Oakland— a lower class area. The staff 
soon discovered that i^e project, as was conceived and organized, 
did little to prevent drug use. Initially they set out to identify a 
group of abstaining youthful ex-users *and bring them together 
with current u^ers for the purpose 'of QontrQiling the cise of the 
second group^. By the eighth month bf4he project, they found 
that they could bring youths together but could not get them to 
give up drug 'use bpc-tjuse users were "well anchored .jn their' 
drug use and well-fortified in their beliefs agaifist all of the 
-'dangers*. ..." ' . » 

At that point, project members decided they needed more informa- 
tion, so they took a research tack; and Alan Sutter, a gr'^duate 
student at the School of Criminology at the time and an active 
member of the Add Center Project, made a major contribution to 
the project and 'ethnography with his systematic interviews and 
observations. Sutter set out to chronicle the process of how 
young persons become drug users and either go on to more 
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conventio/al lifestyles or continue as opiate addicts, hustlers, or 
violent crimmals. He found that drug use was not the result of 
some pathological condition, but rather a complex social process 
"that appeared natural to the participants. Furthermore, he 
discovered that drug use did not inevitably lead to the addict 
lifestyle but instead there were a number of alternatives--nQt the 
least of which was the conventional.- straight styl^. Among^ 
youthful drug users he found four types, rowdies, potheads. 
mellow dudes, and players. Rowdies tended to become violent 
criminals; mellow dudes and potheads became straight and con- . 
ventional; and players became street hustlers. Street, addicts did 
not evolve from any particular type., but could come from any one 
of the four. In general. Sutter's work on the processes of drug 
use had^^far more basis in reality— because he went to the street* 
to study ipfenple as they were--than the. earlier theories that 
postulated psychological defici^encies or social stigmas (Sutter 
1966, 1965, 1972; Blumer et al . 1967). ' 

The Add Center Project at%Q, produced information about a speed 
(methamphetamine) ,scqne in the Bay Area Carey and Mandel 
1968) and a college drug scene at Berkeley (Carey 1968), This 
research was conducted by Jerry MaAdel and James Carey; it 
focusea on gathering descriptive information on drug scenes about 
which little information existed. Their findings, like those of 
Sutter, have become common knowledge today, but for their times 
werq iconoclastic. J 



OVER LAND ANE) SEA 

Naturalistic studies are npt the particular domain of anthropologists 
or sociologists, b\k are often used ^n other disciplines as well. 
For example, journalists use the technique regularly (most particu- 
larly Tom Wolfe and Hunter Thompson) as do physicians (Matt 
Dumott). epidemiologists, and some psychiatrists (Robert Lofton). 
'The next major naturalistic effort among, illicit drug users, was 
conducted in Great Britain by a gV>otwp of epidemiologists* who set 
out \o observe and plot tfie movement of drug "abuse" (heroin 
and methamphetamines) through a small city in England. De 
Alarcon and Rathod ^orkej/f in a small hospital ih Crawley a new 
town- on the southern perimeter of London. ^ When herom users 
began to come into thieir hospital for treatment (not particularly 
heroin maintenance as there was pone at t-hat hospital), they set 
out to^tudy the rate and mode of heroin use'^among heroin Users 
in ihe town. In the process, they plotted yearly incidence and 
sources ofSnitiaticfn (they called it contagion). They found th'at 
heroin "abuse" cam6 in three waves. , In the first, a small number 
of young people were initiated by persons outside the towrv. In 
the second stage, ^. small number of Crawley's youngsters initiated 
others in the town. From that group heroin Spread,, "explodfng 
in the town/' through the thirti stage, 'two initial sources were 
found to be responsible^ either/directly or indirectly, for 32 and 
IS^herom user§ when the epidemiologists plotted transmission 
trees. The majority of users (79 percent) were initiated directly 
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by otheT^ heroin users in the town ,(De AJarcon, 1969; De Alarcon 
and Rathod 1968; De Alarcon et.al.\l9fc9):. Following De Alarcon's 
lead ar ^group of • researcl;iers at 'the Addiction Research Unit, the 
largest drug research unit in England., conducted similar studies 
of heroin Users in Cambridge over 3 years' (Kosviner et al. 1962; 
Hitchins'et al. 1971; Zacune et al. 1969).* \^ 



^ BACK TO. CHICAGO 

Back in^toe Unfted States, Patrick Hughes, a public health^epi- 
demiologlif who did his initial work with addicts under Ed Preble's 
tutelage, went to Chicago to make imaginative use of a combination 
of ethnographic and epidemiologic technriques m a series of studies 
which described copping are^s,^ the sociaLstructure of drug users 
and sellers, and intervention techniques used to get addicts to 
treatment. 

His technique is describied in his book" Behind^ the tvall of 
Respect. . . ( HughesJ 977) . He initlally-recrurted four part-time 
fnonusing addicts as ffeld workers to gather information on addicts 

' for th^ ostensible reason of helping them get mto treatment. 
None of the four worked out; one became ;readdicted; another was 
hospitalized for surgery; the third and fourth became anxious 
atjout the street and the temptations it offered and quit the 
project. Then they found Rabbi—an older,' methadone-maintained, 
former, heroin dealer—who had high status In his neighborhood. 
He made immediate arrangements for Huglies, Noel Barker, and 
Gail Crawford to enter his community. Eventually, Rabbi gathered 
dgta on all the addicts in his community and then began to-bring 
people m for trealfnent. Rabbi worked \yith the project for 2 v 
years^ and then died of 4/ pulmonary hemorrhage, which^was not 

.drug related. . . f 

. \ . X - 

The technique worked very well, and new information was gener- 
ated about^ copping areas, the social structure of users and 
.sellers (Hughes and Jaffee 1971), and the^diffusion 'of heroin use 
(Crawford et al. 1977). They also found that naturalistic methods 
could Ue a useful tool fcrr intervening in epidemics and getting 
people to treatment. (Hughes and Crawford 1972). Vi/e do not 
know what tl^e long-term effects of these efforts , were, but they 
were reported to be somewhat effective over the, short run. " 
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SIncie the 19^0s, ethnographic' studios have proliferated in both 
numbers and the directions taken In the*course of developing^ 
bibtiography of drug ethnographies, I plotted the number of{ 
publications for a ^1-year 'beriod from 1947 to 1977 (figure 1). 
The first. date, 1947, was that*of the initial publication of. 
Lind^smitb^s book. Opiate Addiction ., During the first 10-year • 
period only •-two studies ( Liadesmfth's arid Becker's) were 
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FIGURE 1.- Number of publlettlons th9tM09l wfth 
natufllMtfe •«p«el« of UUelt drug u$9r$ during thti 
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YEARS 1947-1977 
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published; in the second period there wpn. h..^ • *u . . 
period there wprp iiq tk ? ? ' ^hird 

publications Tut of course' nnt' '"''^ '"'^^^ th,e number of 

o^^?CSS ^r.'n '^"^ ^'^^'•-^V - ^^e numbers 

hayeSn s'Ss^f: t)urmg the 1970s, there 

• Chronic mariiuaria users \\\ xKiViT^xrz, hv. ^ 

• S'e'Cr^^" " "''-^ 1"5; Plant and 
. Eas^t^Los Angeles baruo add,cts (Bulhngton 1 977; Moore et' al. " 

Haight-Ashbury hippies (Cavan 1572); 

New^Hoven drug users and the treatment systems (Could et al. 

Methadond- users. (Soloway 1 974; _ Preble arxd Miller 1 977); 
Speed users (Carey and Mandel 1968); 

Cocame users (Cleckner I976a.b. 1 977; Waldorf et al. 1977); 

brrSSs^rS^ckSrif 0)l'^n^^ ?^ ^''-^'^^ton ' 

• ^ Addict-prostitutes (James 1 976, 1977). 

anthropologists- Dhvsiri^n. Professionals composed of . 

sociologists U set ou ^o^.?fnt'^''■'^'^ psychologists, and 

tology, but this ™u d ? °" and f™- 

context .r-„se Ib^^^ 
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TQDAY 



At 'present, there are several ongoing ethnogr<^phic-projects. Ed 
Preble ^nd Bruce Johnson have a new storefront on 105th Street 
In New York's Yorkvjlle district, there they -are writing up their 
recent ethnos study and working on a study , of the day-to-day 
economics of drug users. Harvey Feldman has jUSt completed the 
report of a study of PCP tisers in four confimunities — Seattle, , 
Chicago, Philadelphia,^ and Miami. James l^cla^dl is doing an 
ethnography of the criminal life of addicts^ ^nd pickpockets. 
Marsha Rosenbaum is studying the careers , of women addicts in 
^an Francisco. At present, she has completed most of h6r inter- 
viewing and observations and is writing iip her data . Joan 
Mbore, Robert Garcia, and their associat-e^ are doing a study of 
two East Los Angeles Chicano street gangfe that focuses 6n drugs 
and employment. They have recently published a book about 
their, work titled Homeboys. Jennifer Jimes is continuing her 
'Study of Seattle prostitutes, of which many are addicts. James 
Walters is conducting an in-depth study of suburban PCP users 
in Philadelphia, with the idea of operatibnalizing characteristics of 
youth groups so as to predict patterns of drug use. And MichaeP 
Agar, the author of Ripping and Runn/ng , has received a 5-year 
NIDA career awiard to develop ' quantitative methodologies for 
ethnographers. 

^« 

SUMMARY 

In general, the early ethnographers took the role- of the iconoclast 
and played it vei^ well. Seekig drug users on the street in 
their own communities, they quickly learned that most of the 
theories and findings of Jtreatment-based research, which made up 
nearly all the research up to 1960 and a high percentage up to 
present day, was either erroneous or very much overstated. 
Consequently, a large part of their work challenged estabUshed 
myths, conventional, wisdom, or denigrating theories that de- 
scribed addicts or drug users as being pathological or having 
personality deficiencies. In my opinion, they were, correct in 
tc^king such a stanc^e but assuming the role of the iconoclast > 
always involves some pitfalls. By puncturing myths and attacking ^ 
conventional wisdpm, the iconoclast becomes subject to a lot of 
reflexive^ criticism from established groups vyho feel threatened by 
such attacks. I expect that ethnography among drug usqrs.in 
the t950s and 1960s was slow to develop because it thr^iatened 
established ideas and did not provide governmertt agencies with 
the kinds of information they wanted to "wage war against drug 
abuse." 

Since the 196i)s, most of the work has been Small-scale studies 
which are largely descriptive, perhaps too descriptive. Descrip- 
tions of social structures, drug scenes, and treatment programs 
abound with little concern for theory or theory development* At 
this point I think ethnographers should make a conscious effort to 
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move away from small-scale studies "to" create full-scale ethnoq- 

n''Rrl°=? ^"'^ an-thropologists, such 

as Bron.slaw-Mal.nowski anc^ A.R. Radcl ,f fe-.Brown and develop 

Ton Tf °f ^--"9 ' ^^P^^' that only 

when definitive full-scale ethnographies are created and new 
theories developed will the field be given the kind ,of recognition 
and acceptance it deserves. ^^-uymnun 
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Creative Tensions 

Issues tn Utilizing Ethnographic 
Research Within a Single State Agency 

y * ; ■ - 

Bruce 0. Johnson, Ph. D., and _ 
Douglas S. Upton, Ph.D. 



We wish to share with you the experience with ethnogr^hic 
research at one Single State Agency (SSA). Our remarks will 
focus on three major areas: (1) the history of ettinogi^aphy in 
the New York State drug agency; (2) the "creative tensions" that 
have arisen between an ethnographer ^(Ed Preble) and quantitative 
researchers (ourselves) as a means of exemplifying 'issues that, 
may^ arise between ethnographers and SSA policymakers in the 
future; and (3) institgtional factors that may limit the usefulness 
of ethnography to policymakers. In the discussion, we will try to 
convey both the rewards and potential difficulties of ethnography. 



BRIEF tllSTORY OF ETHNOGRAPHIC^ RESEARCH 
IN NEW YORK STATE 





The New\York SSA'^ia^been known under Mf^ferent names: Narcotic 
AddictiorAcontrol CommK;^n, 1967-72; Drug Abuse Control 
Commlsslo^igya-JS; Office^)f Dryg Abuse Services, 1976-77;' and 
the Division, of Substance Abuse Services (1978 to present). 
During the preceding decade, this SSA has conducted applied and 
basrc research, as well as evaluation' studies, on drug\use and 
abuse In a research bureau headed respectively by Daoi6l Claser, , 
Carl Chambers, and Douglas Upton. 

Prior to 1973, relatively little ethnographic research was conducted. 
When Douglas Lipton ^became, the director of this bureau in 1973, 
he planned a research) policy of "triangulation" to provide the 
kind of infor;-matlon needed to understand changing drug abuse 
patterVis ^hd to provide guidance for policymakers. 



Triangulation holds that qiralitatively dif'ferent epidemiological 
^approaches to the same phenomonon will yield a Tar more accurate 
and dynamic vjew. Each research approach' complements the • 
other's' distinct strengths and weaknesses. Surveys of general 
and, Sf^ecific populations (secondary school students/ college 
students) provide mformation/about levels of use and abuse at a. 
specific tim^., as well as statisticaLfa^^jjc^ associated^ w^ 
use.. Surveys, however, are costly , cannot ^constantly monitor 
changes, and provide 4-elatively little understanding about associ- 
ated behaviors of drug users. Unobtrusive indicators and oth4r 
epidemiological data issued by other agencies in New York City 
and State may provide low-cost, long-term statistical data amenable 
to trend anatysis and permit identification of changes m a rare- 
eyent phenomenon, such as heroia use/ But no information is 
provTded about why the changes (if any) /occur, nor what kinds 
of people abuse drugs. 

Ethnography and street anthropology can provide quality forma- 
tion about the social organization, thinking, and behavior pitterns 
of prug abusens and the drug scene.' It can also, rapidly investi- 
gate pockets of drug abuse and provide early warnings about new 
drugs, combinations of drugs, and other emergent phenomena. 
But ethnography may neither proK/ide information that is statis- 
tically valid for large populations nor, document long-range trends. 

Triangulation involves analyzing information frcmi ^11 three research 
approaches. Alternative hypotheses are tested against data, with . 
the most reasonable s£t of interpretations provided to policymakers. 
Since 1976, the bureau has published fact sheets oi^ trends in 
drug abuse that provide syntheses of quantitative data, (New York 
State Division pf Substance Abuse Services 1976-1978).' In addi- 
tion, the State plan also incorporates ethnographic findings (New 
York State- Division of Substance Abuse Services 1977). 

Mike Agar was originally hired to implement this research strategy 
as head of a sociocultural unit within the bureau. Several ethno- 
graphic projects were established under other project directors. 
Major efforts included: 

• A study under Douglas Lipton and Don/Vann of therapeOJtic 
and antltherapeutic informal group formation among clients 
w ithin treatment facihtfes; ' . ' 

• A project under Paul Goldstein to constantly monitor the drug 
scene in 10 areas of New York City using trained ex-addicts 
who regularly visit key Informants in those' areas; 

• A study under *Jagna Sharf/ on the effect of drug use among^ 
Hispanic fam^ilies m the, Lower East Side; , and 

• A study by Paula Kraus of amphetamine users and diet-pill 
doctors. 

Mike Agar also Invited'Ed Preble to submit a granf application to 
NIDA -^th him to study ethnic difference? among white opiate 
addicts. The ^)roject was. funded and began in 1975. 




I became Douglas Lipton'« assistant ^n July 1976 and assumed Mike 
^gar'A role a«i^ the agency representative for Ed's project. 1 
worked with Ed on quantifying ethnographic data ^-m the life 
history transcripts, and on the final r(jport of his^ study of Irish- 
and Italian-American opiate additts. Ed's ability'to obtain "hard- 
to-get" data from active street addicts was impressive. In addi- 
tion, the report of, the Panel on Drug Use and Criminal Beha\^ioc 
had just been peleased, and called for a systematic stud^y of 
active addicts (Pan(^ on Drug Abuse and Criminal Behavior 1976). 
Thus, the opportunity to research the links between drugs and 
crime was clear to Ed and me. We agreed to be co-principal 
investigators on a study of "The Economic Behavior of Street 
Level Qpiate Addicts". This project, funded by NIDA in December 
U77, combines ethnographic and quantitative research techniques 
.ta provide broader perspectives of the relationship between drug 
use and crimes A staff, with Raul Goldstein as Project Director, 
IS currently inter'viewing opiate users, coding the' data, y&fid , 
anaiyzirfy the soO«al and economic behaviors of street addicts. 

CREATI\^ TENSIONS ^ 

*This conference' is designed to explore ^the potential uses of 
ethnography for aiding policymakers. If this potential' is to be 
realized,; boili ethnographers dpcf policymakers will be likely to 
engage jn a dialogue that will involve a "creative tension." Such 
commoTtication^ wiM involve tension due to differences in perspecti\<e, 
'ideoi6gy, tramfng, pressures from' other constituencies, and T 
relative closeness to the problem. ^ This dialogue may also be 
mutually creative as policymakers attempt to grapple with ethnog- 
raphers' reports of drug ysne and as ethnographers learn more 
about the fonstraints and demands placbd upon policymakers by 
other sources. 

Working cj^sely with Ed Preble oft a major research project has 
provided us with the opportunity to experience many "creative 
tensions" that arise between an ethnographer and ^^quantitative 
researcher. Many of our experiences appear to be pirl of the 
creative pr^ess that may emerge between ^ethnographers and 
policymakers. In the following discussion, illustrations from 'our 
research will exemplify a point, ^ot resolve a substantive issue. 

THE I5SUE OF CENERALIZA^LITY / ,^ ' • 

A major creative tension revolves around ttie generalizabfllty of 
ethnographic finding(s). Ethnography is labor intensive. ,An 
expecjenced practitioner can geperally focus on ,a few particular , 
cases or in a specific area. On the other hand, policymakers and > 
agency directors are expected to develop responses for diverse 
social groups in many geographical areas. Ethnographic findings 
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that are true in one area may not be the same elsewhere. In la/e 

T977, the^New York Statd Div-ision of Substance Abuse* Services 
. was concerned, as was NIDA, about the use of PCP. (angel du4t) 

among American youth. A triangulation on the problem wai 

begun. Ed was asked to find out what he could about PCP/use. 

Based on ethnographic research in East Harlem, Ed concl/ded 
, that phencyclidine was not a major drug of misuse among/street 

opiate .addicts, nor did it seem to be an important drug/among 
^...-etSs^ Harlem youth. (One old-time-addict reported that /cP was 

s^e kind of^ "embalming fluid" sprayed on martjua/a.) 

, Otber evidence, however, indicated a contr^py conclusion for 
^othdr parts of the State. A statewide ^iJiK^ey of dru^ use among 
' secondary school students had l;>een planned and P/CP was in- 
cluded as a separate drug. Negotiations- vvitfrdr'u/^^ogram di- 
rectors and s'Qhool ^tJistrict offi cials a round New Y6rkXity and 
.State were underway in late 19^^^! Pt? was relatively widespread 
in several^istricts, although there was vanatioa^from district to 
district., r>\ addition, repbrts, received from the/Drug Enforcement 
Admmstration in New York City indicated that PCP frequently was 
being sold in Central Harlem as a substitute /for* heroin or Up 
conjunction with heroin. When the rfesuJts from the statewide ^* 
survey became available in November 1^78 (Ny6vV York State Division 
. of Substance Abuse Services 1978),, PCP u/e, was much higher 
than originally anticipated:^ 15.5 percent /of the students in 
grades 7 through 12 had used PCP *at Iea4t once during their ' 
lifetime; 9.6 percent had. used it since sghool began in September 
1977; and 5 percent had used it in Xhe/past 30 days. After 
marijuana and hashiSh, PCP was op«*^Wthe most common sub- 
stances used by students.* Mor^0^r, BCP use in New York City 
' and Vong Island was higher than In Other areas of the State. 
This example suggests that policymakers need to b^ aware that, 
ethnographic findihgs cannot be gene/alized to broader populations 
without other coi*robprating materia/ Ethnographois, who are 
well awar^ of "this limitatlon^need/to develop techniques for 
irpproving tbe generalizabrtlry of th^ir findings./ 



CLARIFYING CHANGE 



The other^ side of the generallza'Bility issue,' however, is that 
ethnographers can prgvlde new insights and clarification about - 
important changes documented thK)ugh statistical and epidemio- 
logical ^technique$^. Data from a variety of survey ' studies and' 
reports indicate ^ decline in herojn addiction and mitiatioln into 
heroin uSe, particularly ^Mong black youth (O^Donnell et al. 1976; 
Johnson 1977; Boyle ^nd Brunswick 1978)\ As part of the triangci- 
lation , approach, the Division of Substance Abu^e-Services has 
been tracing epidemiological heroin Indication— Such as opiate-re- 
lated arrests, seruru hepatitis, and entry into treatment and 
detoxification programs -(Division of Substance^ Abuse Services 
1978; Frank et a|. 1978). These Indicators showed a decline in 
1977 and 1978. Ed has also encountered difficulty In locating 
"new" heroin addicts in East Harlem. "New" heroin addicts are^ 
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defined as people using heroin daily for the past 30 days but who 
began using heroin in the 'past year. 

Ed recently recruited a long-time drug 'dealer ^s a respondent. 
"Brownie" deals heroin and cocaine m his ^ tenfement apartment; ^ 
this IS called a "house cqnnection." During the initial interview 
at Brownie's apartment, Ed observed four or five blacks m their 
late teens and early twenties enter, go to a backroom where they 
bought and occasionally injected heroin or cocaine, and then 
leave. Brownie stated that most of his customers were similar to 
these people. But Brownie reported a^ big difference today from 
a decade ago. Most of tliese young heroin users visit two to 
three times per week or less.. They use heroin on an irregular 
basis, much as they use cocaine or other drugs. Ed now refers 
to this type of heroin user as a "rtew breed." Th^y are careful 
iO limit then? heroin consumption, generally cultivate a neat' and . 
coo! appearance, and^ strive to avoid *^being seen as a greasy 
"junkie." In many respects, these users exhibit many of the 
traits of the "cool" drug user pictured by Finestone (196^). 
Thus, current social norms dfiaq n cj^qhetto youth appear pro- 
scribe heroin addiction, althimgh irregular heroin consumption is 
tolerated,, as" is the consuiS^tion of other substances. 

Thus ethnography can provTde critical insigftts about current 
social norms' and behavior patterns among potential addicts^ 
Further, these ethnographic findings converge or "triangulate" 
with statistical data from; surveys and unobtrusive epidemiological 
indicators to provide a fuller understanding of how the addiction 
scene is changing.. The division's director has begun shifting 
resources to deal with the widespread and expanding use of other 
substancefs among high school and young adult populations and to 
deal with prescription drug misuse among the middle-aged popula- 
tion (Martinez 1 979).^ 



PURSUING THE TANCEt^TIAL 

To the quantitative researcher and the policymaker, a distracting 
feature of ethnography as well one of its major streng^ths;^ may 
be called the pursuit of the tangential. Quantitative researchers 
generally investigate a limjted set of ^questions, concepts, or 
hypotheses that sometimes, are too narrowly focused. Policymakers 
frequently need brie^, relQvant memoranda or summaries of findings 
that are ^immediately relevant to policy to make decisions on a 
specific issue. But ethnographers, while pursuing a set of goals 
or objectives, also learn a breat deal about topjcs that are marr 
ginally or tangentially related to his ^objectives. Frequently, 
other long-standing interests may be researched in. the riilatively 
unstructured field situatior 

. During the course of our relationship, I have become convinced 
that Ed is one of the nation's leading experts on ^he following 
topics, ail tangentially related to his research on addicts, shop- 
lifting, fencing of stolen merchandise in ghetto neighborhoods. 
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ethnic conflict among prison inmates, social history of the qhetto 
Italian artd Italian- tower class, and p<^ttenos of professional and 
sem.professional crime. Ask ,Ed- to exppu;^d on any iop c and he 
,w,ll provide hours of fascinating Insight. With a few more hours! 
f.oiH^n f '"V . quotable materials from previous interviews and' 
hr H... % ^''''^ Observations. For a policymaker such 

breadth of experience, combined with an ability to rapidly investi- ' 
gate almost any rssue, makes ^n ethnographer^ awaluable resource- 
especiafly when httle is known about a topic./ esoucce 

'THE LURE OF J[\il STREET 
AND THE RAIN OF THE PEN - 

From the administrator's viewpoint,, a major problem wiW almost 
all reseSrch and evaluation .is th/i long timelag between r^ct's 
Initiation and completion. Policymake-ps frequently need aTe^lv ' 
^tomarrow, and may be impatient with the slow pace of researl or 
with products that appear to be too technical or too obscure to 

• nrn!.Hn "''"'-^ ^? '"^S"'"''' ^^hnography can generally 

provide more rap^l,. less technical results than can quant.tatit'e 
research. Nevertheless,, ethnography involves time-consVnjing 
activities that policymakers need to appreciate. . • ^ 

.The "lure-^of the street" or the research silfprovides a ma.or 
sS^irce of psychological well-being and satisfaction for the ethnog- 
rapher Research subjects and/or location, by ethnographic 
standards, must be studied m their compl6xity. Although focal 
H.f'inV'r-T^ 3uide research,, important and interesting tangen- 
tial information may. arise. Further, because subjects "fit" the 
ethnographer into their lives, the latter must maki himself avaM- 
able when subjects engage in the activity of interest A 9-to-5 
workday can seldom be followed. As Ed Will discuss later the 
ethnographer needs to show a human interest in each respondent ' 
as a person, and. not just as a research subject. Any spare time 
. must be spent writing field notes, keeping records, and qettinq 
Ideas and observationj/^on paper. All of this takes time, a lot of 

The "pain of tlje pen" .refers to difficulties of ethnographic analy- 
sis that are seldom .apparent to an outsider. Facts and numbers 
do not leap out of f.eld notes. Conclusions emerge after frequent 
r^read.ngs of field materials. Observational evidence and tape 
recorded conversations may be tontradictory , insufficient, vadue 
or irrelevant to a particular point-but are likely to bear upon i{ 
m some important respect. Even when a conclusion -seems firm 
andTmvil ^W"^ "materials and ipcorporating »hem into-> smooth 
and logical exposition -may be ^xtremely difficult. 

•THE EMOTIONAL IMPACT i ^ 

In some respects, ethnographers are jourrtallsts' in anthropological 
clothing. They judiciously use quotations, anecdotes, and bbsbrva- 
tions to tell a story that supports a major conclusion they wish to 
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present. As fournalists/leano in school, the lead sentence or 
paragraph has^to grab tme reader and induce him to continue. A 
story "grabs" /interest when it app&als to emotwns m a vivid and 
dramatic manner while ydownplayuig "facts." The dramatic element 
m ethnographic *res^j^ch may serve a vaird ^ttention^gettmg rule 
that may stim^iatc^ action. The policymaker can use ethnographic 
materials in public presentations, and speeches tu generate interest, 
add flavor to dry reports, agd illustrate pomts better than numbers 
Often do. x ' 



INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS LIMimC 
THE IMPACT OF ETHNOGRAPHY 

The results of, ethnographic research on drug use only occasionally, 
find their way into agency policy. Ethnographic materials have 
had d more limited impact than data from quantitative surveys of 
the population or the evaluation of drug treatment. This^confer- 
ence may help 'reverse this situation and J^elp ethnograptjy more 
fully realize its potential. . 

Several institutional obstacles to using ethnography m an SSA will 
be identified,, and an example given of how ethnography can be 

^effectively used in policymaking. Trained ethnographers are 
rare. EthnograpKy has grown out of the cultural anthropological 
tradition or particif^ant^observation activities of sociologists — both 
have few practitioners. This room contains many, if not most,' of 
the active ethnographers who have done significant work in the 

"drug field. The shortage of trained ethnographers suggests that 
a State agency interested jn ethnography may have difficulty 
locating a trained' person. 

At 'this time, for instance, NIDA and^Law Enforcement Assistance* 
Administration (LEAA) research grants rather than State funds 
are supplyi^ng the salaries of Ed and his Tield staff, Other''ethno- 
graphically tr,ained staff are still on State salaries,^ but their mam 
concentration is in treatment '/oHowup. They only pursue ethno- \ 
graphic data on an as-needdd ' basis, — 

Most ethnographers, as well as other researchers in the drug 
field, are generally outside of the State agency. Moreover, 
ethnographers, as well as most academic researchers, are seldom 
!a part of the political process with*'which policymakers deal on a 
daily basis. That is, ethnographers are seldom in touch with the 
constituencies and pressure groups lobbying for funds or par- 
ticular policies. Thus, ethnographers also have an opportunity to 
communicate with many diverse groups other than government 
administrators* * • . 

Ethnographers appear to* be highly self-selected; they enjoy 
talking and 'dealing with people In their natural , settings. They ^ 
tend to value independence.' Ethnographers also are trained to 
explain the behavior of re^|5ondents using the subjects' own 
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concepts and definitions, as well %s their observations about the 
effects that institutions and agencies may have upon respon- ^ 
makers"^ ^^'"^^ '"^^ interpreted differently by policy- 

Ethnographers do not fit comfortably into civil service practices. 

. They exhibit unconventional modes of appearance by wearinq 
street clothes rather than a tie and suit. They have variable 
work- hours that follow street time rather than office hours. 
They write at home rather- than at the office. They use cash for 

^ respondent payments and field e>^penses buUobtain no signed 
receip s The policymaker needs to appne6ate this need for 
flexibility and assume that the ethnographer is honest, doing his 
'*^^^9erly, and obtaining results that/ may be useful in the 

Ethnography and what will be calte?f "quasi-ethnography" can 
directly respond to and aid the policymaker. For example, when 
the new commissioner of the Cjivjsion of Substance Abuse Ser- 
vices Julio Martinez, h^d just been appointed, he was asked by 
a city councilman to find out about a potentially danqerous 
unknown substance. Douglas Lipton received a call about 10 am 
°" the Friday before Christmas. He was asked to get the field ' 
staff busy and provide a written memo about this substance 
within' a week. This substance was none other than "Loony 

"WhT/ h t,^,""',*''^'-^"'^'' ^^'"^ questions you are asking: 
What's Jhat?." It IS a tube of plastic cement, the contents of 
which are placed at the end of a straw, then blown up into a 
balloon. But children were believed to be inhaling- its acetone 
brewmg ^^'"^ ^^^^^ '° determine if a new problem might be 

A phone call to our storefront sent Tom Miller, an experi- 
enced field worker, in search of "Loony Balloony". At noon he 
called back; he had purchased tubes at a nearby candy stor4 and 
also bought a similar product, "Balloons." The candy store 
owner claimed to sell about 100 tubes per month. Further research 

^ m the following week, involving conversations with children 
youth neighborhood residents, and known heroin users revealed 
almost no knowledge or abuse of this product. In addition, other 
former drug users on oyr icesearch staff living jn different parts 
of the city also found little knowledge^ abuse of "Loony Bal- 
loony . In addition, research staff called directors of drug -treat- 
pient programs, school program counselors, 'and counselors" of 
other problem youth.. Program staff may be considered as "quasi- 
ethnograpl^ers," because they are likqly to come into contact with 
abusers, have a great deal of tangential knowledge abbut many 
suc>jects, and be much more aware than the average person of 
particular substances being abu,sed within their local area. Although 
such quasi,-ethnography may be less satisfying than a report from 
an ethnographer, the advantage of rapid response Irom a diverse 
set of communities .will provide enough information to indicate - ' 
whether more action is needed or not. Our conclusion, forwarded 
to the diffictor, was that "Loony Balloony" was not a product to 

worry awut. 
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The ethnographic research 4)f Ed and his Heldworkers, combined 
wrth reports from program directors and others,, however, docu- 
mented the widespread use of other inhalants* The statewi<;ie 
school -survey al% indicated that inhalant abu^e was very v\jde- 
spread among junior high, school^ youth , less so among high school 
students (New York State Division of Substance Abu^e Services 
1978). Thus, a specific research effort is now being directed 
towards ascertaining' what substances are beiR^ inhaled and the 
dimensions of such abuse. 

' In conclusion, althuogh institutional obstacles and creative tensions^ 
may emerge, ethnographers can aid policymakers In many ways- 
limited mainly by the communication links between them and the 
questions asked by both •parities, When confronted by an issue,/ a 
policymaker can easily phone one or more ethnographers (from 
m-state and out-of-state) to obtain Opinions, observations, and 
input about almost any top^ic. Because ethnographers obtain so 
much tangential information in thejr work', they ma^i-^5e able to 
offer refreshing new insights about almost any issue. Further,, 
the policymaker may request a shOrt memorandum . providing a 
more formal itesponse to the issue, including further 'prel iminary 
research on ^e topic. If more iQ,tensive research is indicated,, 
the ethnographer can so indicate, of course, the policymaker may 
also seek information from other sources. 

Ip addition, policymakers should consider spending a few hours 
t\vo or three times per year on the streets with an ethnographer,, 
talking w*ith drug ^abuser^,, addicts, and experiencing the emotional 
impact of the street drug ^cene. Questions and observations will 
spark cunversat^bns about potential policy options and facts about 
the street . . . . ^ . ^ 

On the other side of .this communication link, ethnographers 
encountering a finding or emergent phenomena that may be im- 
portant to a policymaker or .administrator shoulcj feel free to 
contact the agency director. Usually, the director can be reached 
directly, or a staff member will be asked to handle the cal| and 
provide the administrator with a summary — which may also be 
requested from the ethnographer. Likewise, an invitation by the 
ethnographer to a policymaker to visit the streets will probably 
be welcomed. 

Many other possible relationships between ethnographers and / 
policymakers may^mecge from this symposium. Establishing com- 
munication links where no or little interaction currently exists iS' 
an important topic for' discussion. , 
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Research in 
Minority Communities 

Collaborative and Street Ethhography 
Models Compared 

Joan W. Moore, Robert Garcia, 
and Ramon Salcido 
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East Los Angeles is a vast tract of 'Chicano ^neighborhoods lying 
just east of xiowntown Los Angeles. Inarms of drug'* research,^ 
East Los Angeles is remote, sensitive, and hostile — th^ natural 
consequences of 4wo generations of police harassment, particularly 
of "the youth gangs. It is important In dru^ marketing and the 
inhabitants(^?uffer severely from a Vjigh rate of drug usage and 
the consequent Incarceration. Recent estimates show that about^ 
one-fifth of fhe Chicano families in two barrios are affected di/-ectly 
by 'trte criminal justice system (Moore et al. 1978). 

In this environmenf, the Chicano Pinto Research Project. has been 
successful with a collaborative focm of research (Moore 1977). 
These studies rest on the active participation of a group of 
Chicano ex-offenders and ex-addicts with professional sbcial 
scientists, paralleling the work of other researchers In the early 
1970s, who were concerned with accountability (New et al . 1972). 
Originally, we hoped to describe this collaboration in standard • 
ethnographic ai^nner, drawing on the patterns of street ethnog- 
raphy (Weppner 1977), but the divergences are so sharp, the 
methods s^o differ'ent, that we have chosen instead to focus this 
paper on a comparison with standard ethnographic procedures, 

/ 

COLLABORATIVE METHObOLOGY 

The Chic^no Pinto Research Project *ls a nonprofit corporation fn 
East Los Angeles that Is Organized to do research, ed'ucatlonal , 
and. demon'stration projects relevant to the problem^ of Chioanos 
with the criminal justice system. The word "pinto" means convict 
In Chicano 'slang, and* most Chicano pintos are Involved with 
drugs— primarily heroin. Most are also involved with the barrid 
gdngs, a significant and semi-institutionalized feature of many 
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Chicano barnos or neighborhoods (Moore et al. 1978). Our board 
of directors includes three social scientists, directors of two ' 
Chicano drug- abuse agencies, one former director of a nana 
project, and one pinto; our institutional revjew board is chaired 
by thQ director of a third Chicano drug^buse agency and includes 
the directors of major, health and mental health community-based 
agencies m East Los Angeles. - ' 

At this moment we ar4 doing research funded bwy the Department 
or Labor (DOL) and the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) ' 
This means that we have an office, a staff of four full-time and 
two ha f- time pinto researchers, a pinto administrator-researcher 
(Robert Garcia), several clerical workers, and two professional 
social scientists (Joan W. Moore, a sociologist, and Ramon Salcido 
a professor of, social work). We have been fortunate in ob*taimnq 
some CETA workers. Our research is focused on two barrios that 
have had youth gangs for more th^anJS years. These gangs are 
a^e graded , and we are interviewing (using a quota sample) two 
members of each tohort from H he very earliest ta the present 
Each cohort IS named-e.g., "Tihies," "Monsters, "^-apd is reason- 
ably definable in terms of membership. Our staff includes research- 
ers who are themselves members of e^ch of the barrio gangs-one 
0 dcfr and one younger— and are also e>^-of fenders. We have been 
attempting to develop a barrio-specific research staff that is 
balanced in' terms of sex and age,, and also to encourage ' particu- • 
l^rly talented pintos not from our target barrios. In addition to 
the quota for members of gang cohorts, we have set a quota for 
qurrent occupational and drug status, ranging from the "hard 
^ore (still using drugs uninterruptedly and in and out 'of jail 
4nd the California Rehabilitation^ Cenler) to rrten who have con- ' 
$olidated a substantial occupational mobility and have been druci- 
free for many years. * 

bur pr.imary research instrument is a structured interview guide 
;Vvhich includes a detailed life-history section, and ,a section on ' 
the characteristics and behaviors of the respondent's cohort. 
•These interviews are taped and transcribed, and the community 
[esearch st^ff works with the professionals in delineatinq and 
interpreting data patterns. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE I^ICANO 
i PINTO RESEARCH PROJECT > ' , 

/ Although the development of the Pinto" Project Is unique we 
i believe that the roles and the division of labor that have emerged 
are general i2;able, and that the model can be used Tn olher minority 
communities with a history of convict-addict self-help concern. 
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The first phase of our history began m the late 1960s. Garcia 
was working m an East Los AngGles shop, -and Saicido was direct- 
ing a community organization. Moore had* received a 3-year 
Special' Research Fellowship from the National Institute Qn Child 
Health and Human^Development (MICHHD) and was concerned with 
providing the data from a recently completed study of^Mexican- 
Americans to comm^^tty g,roups. One of the' groups that found 
this uffer interesting was the League of United Citizens to Help 
Addicts (LUCHA). LUCHA had begun inside the California prison 
system as a self-help group, and wbs engaged in producing a 
"Peoples Resolution," a massive document that would substantiate 
' the need for a ballot initiative to change California's repressive 
narcotics laws. The group had a very small membership, but its 
leaders had' strong support from other convict self-help groups in 
and out of the prisons, its -board of directors included a -wide 
range o5 mature people, influential in the community, wKo were 
concerned that the pinlo issue receive an appropriate place in the* 
swelling Chrcano movement (Moore 1 972). 

Some oi LUCHA's operating' principles were built, into a Model 
Cities program.^' Moore chaired the board of directors and, after 
a collapse of administration in 1973, directed the agency for a 
summer. At this point the second phase began; During this 
sun^mer, discussions began with Gladys Handy of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) and Eleanor .Qarroll of NIDAlo engq^e ; 
in some *structu red research. Sevei;al off the pinto staff of the 
agency worked with Moore in develdf)tng \some initial concepts. i 
Funding began in 1974-7S. The NSF^^tudy emphasized adapta- \ 
tions after prison. The,NIDA study emphasized drugs. This 
dual fundihg made it possible for us to "get back" to the reality— 
that IS, drugs and prison. iire closely Imkeji^^trflhe Chicano barrios. 
We focused th^ study on t,hree barrios, each- a target area for arT 
existing, program. A latent -intent of the study was to provide 
data for enriching these prograrT)S. We studied four' types of 
social phenomena that usually escape urban history almost entirely. 

• These are the growfh of inner-city ba'rrios, gangs, the drug 
mai^et, and the continuities between barrio and prisorK— especially 
as^ they are expr^^sed m the prison' self-help groups-. 

" ' ' " . • " <, 

Chicano ex-offenders and ex-addicts were active collaborators in 
this NIDA/NSF study and, in Vact, are the four ' contributing 
authors vn the Home boy 5 book (Moore et al. 1 977). (The history 
of this, phase of the Project *s detailed in an appendix of the 
boak . ) * • 

This work ended in 1975. Two moriographs and a book were the 
direct* result. But more .importantly, the indigerxous researchers 
had (gained a reputation in the pinto community as a research 
group that was'' servmc^ the community. At this point,^e realized 
that the group~would need a permanent form. 

The thjrd phase Hate 19,75— early 1 978) came. when the groUp was 
forced back on its own resources. We were incorporated as a 
nonprofit research group and tht director, Robert Garcia, con- 
tinued ^t^^e organization^-witbout— fending , -and— yet^tuo k an _ actjve 

O ' \ ' * . « -p^ ' 

US , 
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role in East Los Angeles organizations concerning ex-offender 
^ affairs. We wrote proposals, we advised--at that time we ^Ttsre 
pimost entirely a voluntary community-based organization. 

The fourth phase began when we received funds from the Depart- 
ment of .Labor and NIDA. We rapidly built the core staff back 
into a functioning group. Only three of the old group were still 
actively associated with the project. When we traced the other 
former staff mernbers we found only one person working in a 
steady and remunerative job. Virtually all of them had undergone 
major family problems and the ex-;of fenders had major employment 
problems. 

» Yet this problem of dispersal /most of it forced on the staff 
members by employers who simply wiM not accept ex-addicts or 

^ ex-offende\s) w^$ less important than our corporate inexperience. 
We had no ' negotiated overhead ar>d*^had not written operating 
costs into the NIDA proposal. Welsubmitted a supplerrtentary 
proposal. Meanwhile, we tried to get started with volunteers, 
donated space, and donated equipment. We found all three— this 
is some indication of the strength of ou,r community support. Bu,t 
there are jmpot^t problems for new organizations m collaborative 
.research. The rtwnmunity accepted us and we were, beginning to 
find, some receptivity in the academic world, but we were stili new 
to Federal funding agencies. Our administrative money was 
Inadequate and our budget was unrealistic, providing no money 
for an accountant. The budget item for an administrative assis- 
tant was stricken and we had no money for insurance. In time\, 

^ mainly with the tolerancie of a great many community people, we' 

' were able to begin operations. We experienced other peculiar - 
barrio problems, such as inability to insure, our staff because 
they are all high-risk health costs; the simple matter of auto 
liability insurance created a staff crisis. 

I wish to stress this Important point: Not only is collaborative 
research somewhat ne^ in social science methodology, but there 
are important » structural* obstacles in JFederal funding. 

the book, Homeboys , based on the 1.974 and J975 project appeared 
this year and boosted morale. It received good reviews in the 
local press^and strangely enough, this validation by the outside*^ 
worW was important. For the ficst time/ researchers had entered 
the community and actually produced something that the people 
could see. - This, too,' must be emphasized. Federal reports may 
be meaningful to the career of a research firm, but the community 
sees no practical change in the condition of their lives. They are 
completely uninterested in contributing to knowledge— especially 
when they sg^pect, as do we all, that the contribution to knowl- 
edge is either negligible or will either be used against them m 
another administrative rule or ignored. A researcher's assumption 
that a subject is too remote from the mainstream of academia or* 
government policy to really understand the ultimate use of the 
interC'iew is noticed immediately by the respondent. 



RESEARCH MODELS. AND DRUGS ' * 

There are< at least four Contexts within which the researcher and 
the drug user fmd each other and interact. y^Each context involves 
a different user role and status set. Thu^ each context has its 
own special constraints and opportunities for the researcher and 
also for those who are concerned with treatment amplications. 
,T-he following taxonomy — like all other idea.l analyses — exaggerates, 
omits, and selectively drstQrts for heuristic purposes. It is 
designed to highlight the features of the collaborative research 
done by the Pirato Project. References throughout are predomi- 
nantly to Chicanos and to East Los ^Angeles. 



' INSTITUTIONAL AGENCIES 

Some userC especially young boys and 'girls_who are involved 
with gangs, become mvolved with the criminal justice system-^ 
police, probation, juvenile hall, probation camps, and Y-outh 
Authority facilities. Older heroin addicts are also involved in the 
"revolving door" relationships with the .county jaiTand the Cali- 
fornia Rehabilitation Center (CRC), in addition to prisons. Of 
course, the use-context for each type of user is different. Young 
Chicanos use drugs primarily in a wider, range of settings that 
tend to be more private. Institutional contacts may lead to informa- 
tion ^about such settings, but this is rare. Usually there is only 
^ question-and-answer information. 

Research , inside lnst^tutlons Is constrained because the status-set 
of the subject revofves around his or her inmate role — present, 
past, or future. Such research includes studios of probaiioriers, c 
CRC inmates, *prisohers, parolees, inmates of Lexington or Fort 
Worl,Ji, and jail inmates* There is considerble variation m- the 
^ej^gi^fcb opportunities and constraints presented in each of these 
specific settings, and there is considerable variation in the crea- 
tivity of individual researchers. Michael Agarjs work (1973) la 
Lexington, for example, appears highly creative in a prison , 
'context that presents a research climate less unfavorable than 
^hat in other prisons. It is obvious that Agar wootct have found 
it almost impossible to do similar research in San Quentin. Some 
nice people have done boring work In Lexington. All research 
.buffers tp some e^<tent from the obvious constraints: imposed on 
both the researcher and the respondent by the institutional 
setting. 

^Treatment implications taken from rcJsearch m institutional settings 
context are usually congruent with the incapacitation, punishment, 
detCTrence, and institutional-treatment models. The penal mx)de1 
has provided most of the treatment for our population of heroin 
addicts. » Tl^at Is to say,, more addicts have probably spent time 
in prison, jail, or in CRC-type setting^ tflan In "treatment." (We 
are gathering some data now that are relevant to this question.) 
Studies done with correction^^l clients' either wind up generally 
suggesting improvements in the institutions or critical of the 
correctional services. 



COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

A larger number of users become involved with community agencie* 
Although currently n9t the subject of official concern, they are 
involved m some kind of intervention effort ancf are not yet ready 
to move away from this context. They may, or may not, have 
had correctionarexperiencJi. 



on the client statiA^ set, although this Is broader than the client 
status set of the p^vison or the probation camp. Research based 
on such community Dgency contacts is methodologically very 
diverse. It includes studies basecKon the CODAP files- and also 
more qualitative studies, such as the one by Bullington (1977) of 
the Narcotics Prevention Project of East Los Angeles, Ceis and 
associates of paraprofessionals in the same agency and of a local 
halfway house. The treatment implications of research in this 
second context tead either to be critical of the kind of treatment 
bQ.lng offered or follow the individualistic health or mental health 
model followed by the particular agency. Evaluation resdarch 
often falls into this category. 



STREET CONTEXT _ 

Research? contacts for street users may be initiated^aT any one of 
a number ,of points, including the institutional and \community 
agencies* But^ prototy pically they are formed In thd relatively 
pubHc places 'where "street" users may be congregating. Usually 
this- is a context for use as well as -for congregation]^ in which 
age-peers use drugs in relatively public places. The focal status 
is that of "deviant" in mo?t cases, and the particular version oT 
deviance may be - full-fledged (the crimir^al Activities of heroin ' / 
addicts) or partial ^a group of young men blowing grass behind a 
bar). At either end of the "deviance" spectrum, the status set 
usually emphasizes devianJt roles. ^ * * . . , 

r • ' 

This research modeU, of.co.ur:se, is street ethnograpHy. It depends 
on the personal contacts 'of^i/idividual ethnbgraphers and tho skill 
and concern •of* individual ethnographers in joming user networks, 
jn such research ther'eaends to be an emphasis on discovering ' 
lifestyles and norms within a* particular set of people. It is 
almost a scaled^^down version of an earlier concern with "culture." 



contacts are usually made in a segregated role set— that of use 
context. Yet there are some implications that might be drawn. 
It might be possible to use such an approach to tap into^'the' 
natural networks for potential service delivery, as has beenjthe 
outreach approach in local high schools that makes ex-addict 
counselors available. * * 



In providing 




community agencies still focus 
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CaLLABORATIVE MODEL ' ^ - ' 

The research contact pomts in the collaborative model are embedded 
in routine interactions between^barrjo homeboys. Thus, although 
this model emphasizes the gang-drug-prison status set^ it also 
necessarily involves the km and fictive kin (cor^tpadrazgo) status 
sets, and thef^6by potentially taps into every drug use context m 
the barrio. And, for that matter, outside the barrio as well 
4*^au^ relatives mave to various parts of the city. Thus we hear 
about tiomebound old people, middje-aged square women, pill- 
poppers, undocumented workers, husband-wife couples, in addition 
to the street drug users of model 3„ and the clients of models 2 
and 1. (Incidentally, it appears to us tha^ there is a substantial ' 
male bias m the other thr^e models, considering differential 
patterns of arrest, incarceration, utilization of agency services, 
and— Especially of Chicanos~of "appearance on the street.") 

The ' treatment implications of this model are substantial. The , 
re^^rcher tjbserves or hears about systems tbat can give direction 
to services and networks that can Translate unmet needs into 
service contacts/ It is inherently an action. point of view,, Incor- 
porating and relating to community resourc;es and viewing the 
development of the individual and the development of the community 
as linked^ THe collaborat^v.'e approach (like (he New and HessTer 
commune) involves other c'omfnunity" agencies. This permits — 
although obviously, it .does not guararitee-'-a mobilization to deal 
wfth emergent needs relatrnc) to drug use and also to needs, apart 
from the drug network — such as jobs,, birtJ.^ control,' and sut:h 
needs. ^ ' , • 

It IS also a means by which caretakers operating on the grassroots 
level rrtay be identified and moved into service delivery agencies. 
(An intere^jting example, one gang-serving agency evolved over 
t>me into a pattern whereby the semi-square/boys landL girls were 
allocated to a semi-square counselor. The hard-core, were allo- 
cated to a *pinto "street •'caretaker?' type who had been unable to 

•find paid employment for some time because of his -long record.) 

-* t • 

c * 

STREET ETHNOGRAPHY AND THE 
COLLABORATIVE METHODOLOGY: A COMPARISON 



Drawing. largely on, materia! in Weppner (1977) and Walker and 
Lidz 0977), who have .performed a v^uable .service In their un- 
usually candid descriptHDn of their project, we will develop pojnts 
of the collaborative model by systematically compearing our proc- 
esses on five points, setting up shop,, the role of the indigenous 
or community researcher, the role of the p'rofessionol social scien- 
tist, the role of the subject, and the role of the community. 
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SETTING UP SHOP ' . ♦ 

For the street /ethnographer used by Weppner. setting up shop^ 
. revol ves pr-imapiy around the social and ecological establishment, 
of the individijal professional ethnographer in tfie "cOmmL/nity" of 
subjects. (f>rfeble's storefront operation [infra] is somewhat more 
elaborate.) ' ; " , 
I * ' 

To some degree this -is what Walker and Lidz (1977) refer to 3S 
"validation." a'jcid' they note the help of the indigenous researchers 
in helping VVdiker obtain interviews ^ from normally suspicious 
subjects. In the Pinto Project, the analogue is the 4 years Moore 
spent workinglwith conviefs-.and addict groups, but there was no 
research intent behind that ['establishment." Instead, there was a 
period of mutual expJoratVp and establishment. In th0>1974 and 
1975 research f^roject. these pinto friendships were mobilized and 
Moore was " valltjla'ted" with other pmtos. both on the staff, on 
the street. and\in prison. But throughout the lifetime of the 
research projects the research group (both pinto and professional) 
continued to validate themselves by: 

Visiting the prison self-help groups; 

• Jilting visits from both street pintos and prisoners out on 
*^ "community betterment" trips; 

• Distributing drafts of chapters to Chicano prisoh groups for 
comment; 

• • Inviting skeptical pintos from the streets to attend seminars on 

particular issues; - l 

Distributing 'copies of an interim report widely among , pmtos 
and community groups; * ' 

• Distributing copies of the final report: and 

• Writin'g and making available a book that fully acknowledged 
the pinto contribution^- 

Validation is a continuous process because the suspicion of research 
in* the community is profoUfid— 'and well justified. But it is not 
only a validation of a particular researcher but of the research 
activity as a whole all of East Los Angeles, and not only the*' 
pinto "community." 

Considering this problem "^of validation, one must also recognize 

that the ethnographer validates ^the subjects to other researchers. 

This IS done partly by publishing and partly by what'is told to 
, other researc+iers. In the case of pintos. they need validation 
\ with respect to their willingness to work openly and honestly with 
, researchers;, the assurance they are not involved in a ripoff of ail 

square people; and interest in the intellectual as well as poJicy- 
.relevant understanding of the barrio situation. In addition, 

pintos are not likely to dritlcize a researcher without good cause 
- but are like!/* to tell researchers^ when they .are wrong. 



In ad(^ition to the validation function.; vve must recruit both pinto 
and professional staff before we can set up shop. This is the 
gatekeep er function. At present, Garcia and ^ome other pintos, 
who have acquired some understanding of *the social organization 
of professional research and are familiar with our collaborative 
model, have become quasi-gatekeepers for other pmtos interested 
in a policy~?elevant understanding of their own situation. This 
means that a constructive interest (both staff and ^£^^iuQt^ecJ must* 
be encouraged. But it also means that the impression ahgncj some 
pintos that the project is an. opportunity for irrelevant nonsense 
must be discouraged. It Is easy for the lone ethnographer to 
overlook this gatekeeper function., but in our projecft the recruit- 
ment of other Chicano ^cial scientists is a priority item. Moore 
has worked at this objective since the beginning of the series of 
research projects and '^t. present is joined by S5lcido and other 
Chicano social scientists with less formal ties to the project, but 
who share an interest in action-onented research with "problem" 
subpopulations. 

Thus, setting up shop in* East Los Angeles required extensive 
rec'ruitmg. For the pinto staff we have followed a practice of 
recruiting, ex-offenders from the neighborhoods under study.. 
This maximizes interview reliability. If the interviewer' is from , 
the same subculture as the respondent, h« 'can check the reality 
of the respondent's answers. This happens consistently m the 
current project and in earlier research. We also have staff 
members of unusual at)ility and experience from yet other barrios., 
recruited by wor;d-of-mouth and personal reputation. - We look for^ 
people^ who are respected among ex-offenders — people who have 
not "burned" other people and have' no record as informants or 
snitches. In *general. they are respected by the community as 
people who can be relied upon. 

We»louk also for tramability--a willi/igness to first learn techniques 
and then, to be involved in'the analysis. Techniques are learned 
first; then, as the project moves along, the recruit becomes 
involved with concepts and with the ultimate product. The^staff is 
encouraged to take courses especially * relevant to their work. 
But. all IS ndt happiness. Several staff were terminated in the 
»past project and several ^ir? the present. Usually the causew^T^ 
poor work, but occasionally it fs for involvement in illegal activity. 
Our staff IS to leave the scene if any, illegal activity Is taking 
place. Our personnel manual includes sections that provide for 
potion in the case of either the use of naVcotics or illegal activity 
(discouratjement for the former; termination for the latter).. The 
project cannot a/ford to nurture a potential threat ^to our existence. 

Recruiting of professional staff presented problems from 1 975 to 
197^. Mowevar, Salcido (co-principal investigator in the current 
project) joined us actively in the middle of 1978. He is a faculty 
^ . member of the School of Social Work ^at the University of Southern 
California and responsible for the field placenpgnt of social work*^ 
students in the community. He became strongly interested because 
of the professional opportunity to develop research-based interven- 
tion and treatment models for the most intransigent community 
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problems and is also greatly attracted by the c4Hpdtive model. 
Salcido has become increasingly comfortable with the pinto staff 
and with the topics being studied. His interpretive frame of 
reference has slowly shifted as he has learned some of the values 
and norms of the pintQS. In turn, he has familiarized some of 
the graduate students in the School of Social Work with the 
project, thus expanding the netwoi^k of researchers and crecJen- 
tialled practitioners we can draw on in the fixture. There ar,e yet 
other academics who have become interested'm the rhethodology 
one has joined the board of directors, one comes to us through - 
an NIMH postdoctoral fellowship; and a third through another 
postdoctoral fellowship. 

FFnally, setting up shop ^Iso rrjeant (quite literally)' mobilizing 
re"^sourc«s at the community level. Our corporate inexperience 
meant that we largely^depended on community groups. Our office 
space was donated by an agency sympathetic ^ith our goals 
which Moore had worked with io the past. Our desks, 
chairs, typewriters, and other vital equipment ^ere donated or 
loaned by agency directors who knew Garcia from his work as an 
active participant , in. directors' groups. An accountant, in an 
agency for whicji Garcia had worked during our unfuncftti years, 
yolunteered his service^. Oi>r board of directors became our 
^nner circle of mentors and advocates; but ever more important, 
/ the project was surrounded by community resources because they 
t wanted to see^'an indigenous group "^n^ke it" in research. ' 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIGENOUS - . ' 

COMMUNITY RESEARCHER 

As Walker and Lidz '(1977) state, "an ethnographic study is 
always a joint production of the ethnographer and his subjects." 
But street Ethnography has several decisions to make on the 
r'elatiortship between the credentiafled ethnographer and the 
indigenous Informant-subject. The roles depicted for "subjects" 
range from those of the standard, unpaid informant (who lays 
diffuse reciprocity claims on the ethnographer), through the paid 
informant to the pairi employee. Each role presents dilemmas. 

• The unpaid informant can legitimately make many, demands on 
thCs street ethnographer. There are no guidelines on the 
limits, beyond the energy and the interest of the ethnographer. 
He often feels exploited by informants and must manage these 
feelipgs (Weppner 1977). ^ 

In the collaborative model, many of thesfy^roblems- da not * 
^ «• . exist. We aim explicitly at ^ jdint production— .not "ethnog- 
rapher"^ and "subject?" but only the academiq-profeisional and 
the communlty-bas^d staff. We pay, our staff and we pay' 
respondents. In addition/ we expect our s.taff to help^the 
respondents. They may help with transportation, referral to 
jobs and services, and ojther favors. Thus, the sense of 
exploitatfbn ts mlmmized ^n^d staff people Respond to normal 
^ barrio demands «/or help. , 
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• The paid informant presents other problems to the street 

^ .ethnographer: Is he/she lying or distortmg m order to get 
the ra^ey (Weppner 1977)? 

Of course lies and distortions occu? in the collaborative model, 
but our'strict policy of using homeboys to interview homeboys 
reduces such problems. Furthermore, there is much overlapping 
corroboration. We ^re doing this currently vyith regard to our 
history of gang clitjues or cohorts. ^ 

• The paid staff employee presents a wide range of both oppor- 
tunities and problems, as discussed by Walker and Lidz. As' 
"facilitator," the indigenous observer may socialize the ethnog- 
raphers and introduce them to the 'scene with "credibility," 

, arrange interviews, and steer them. The staff associate 
^ empiloyed by Walker and^Lidz performed this role well. (There 
is no counterpoint to the role of facilitator at our project. 
The project is as much "owned" by the community research 
associates as it is by the academic associates. Each facilitates 
the work of the others.) 

For Walker and Lidz,^ however, the paid staff employee pre- 
sented many problems. Walker could not persuade his staff 
that a portrayal of "the world as it appears to the participants" 
'was desirable or possible. Instead, his staff played the 
"informant" role, presenting subjective accounts as if they 
were objective and generalizible — a kind of "how to do it" 
practicality, rather than a complex and fallible internal dia- 
logue. 

in the collaborative model, misunderstanding of the goals of 
the research can occur at several levels In the staff. At 
present, we always have staff people working who participated 
in the early conceptualizations thalP'were funded. New commu- 
nity staff people gradually learn the goals of the research by 
participating in the analysis. At present^ oral history data 
from our respondents are posted and discussed in full staff 
meeting, additional questions arise and respondents are found 
who can answer them* ^ Preliminary drafts are written accord- 
ing to an outline dev^ldped by the academic staff^n conjunction 
- with the community staff. 

Early in the first project, we found that the "informant" role 
(presenting personal subjective accounts as generalizable and 
" objective) had to be discarded because our staff consisted of 
about six pintos — and they disagreed with each other. When 
one vvould "pjay the expert" the otters would disagree, perhaps 
for a special ' reason, and then the*^ntire community staff 
would join the discussion. Any tendency toward "experthess" . 
was smathered by the large number pf ex-offenders on the 
staff. 

V 

Walker and Lidz found that staff persons were either lacking in 
wrltir^g skills or anxious to use such skills in better jobs. Writ- 
ing skills are a prol;?lem in the collaborative model, but we do not 
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consider It serious. Material for rough drafts need nut be impec- 
cable or even carry the ideas in sequence.^ Student assistants 
rarely^ deliver final drafts, either. 

Walker and Lidz found that staff associates as .indigenous ethnog- 
^i^phers could not deal with methodological issues of validity, 
reliabHity, and generalizability. We have had very little trouble ^ 
with valid information, although \i may take a process of mutual 
education to arrive at the meaning of "validity". At present, we 
are compiling statistical data on gang cliques going back about 35 
years. Each statistic (e.g.,, the number of persons in the clique, 
the number using heroin, the number living inside or outside the 
boundaries of the barrio) has several distinct meanings. As we 
d^avelop the data, we "uncover" these meanings. There is no 
doubt that "validity" means uncovering a kind of reality in the 
minds of the participants. Often we do this serendipitously . 

Retrospective accounts are different from onsite observations, and 
also present problems of selectivity and bias (Walker and Lidz 
1977) and (Weppner 1977). 

Retrospective data have been the core of our studies in our 
version of the collaborative model. We find that the more factual 
the questions, the -more willing the respondents, even if the 
factual demands are rather substantial. 



Anecdotes or "stories" are exchanged between community and 
academic researchers about each others' worlds. Wajker notes 
that such $tories are generated by subjects to make sense of 
their wor^d — and are at the heart of ethnography. Our stories, 
however, are generated largely at points of mis interpretation on 
one side or the other and^are used for clarification,, or to convey 
the Subtleties of a general point. 

Walker and Lidz note that when subjectivity masquerades as 
objectivity, data collection techniques will be haphazard and 
confined to a narrow clique. It is possible for this cliquism to 
become factionalism so that the project* itself becomes identified 
with the particular clique that the staff associate represents, if 
this happens, ethnographers will not be able to establish relation-, 
ships outside of that clique. It is not "appropriateVfor the 
ethnographer to "correct" the wqrk of a staff associ^e or to 
establish a "strong teacher-student relationship" because it would 
emphasize the authority implicit in the relationship and.jnake the 
ethnographers more vulnerable to the "hustle" (Walker and Lidz 
1977). ^ ^ ' 

^ . \ - 

We avOid haphazard data collection techniques by structuring both 
the sample (qubta) ana the interview guide. Here we depart from 
the ethnographic approach. Interview guides are important, even 
beyond the need to produce consistent data, it allows the commu- 
nity staff people to "objectify" their own experience and to distin- 
guish between relevant and irrelevant experiences, both their own 
and their respondents'. More sof^histlcated i^iterviewprs who are 
closer to the project goals can^ick up cl.ues about relevance 
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much more easily. But it is important to remember that new 
interviewers find it difficult to distinguish between the relevant 
and the irrelevant. Even worse, unless they have a good reason 
they find it hard to cut off a friend's line of conversation As ' 
one of our interviewers often says, "OK, but for right now, what 
were interested in is. . . "OK, but ' for now, weF^e'to 
. answer these questions they've got down her"qT Here is yet 
^^nother reason for quesj^ions^ that emphasize the 'factual rather 
than the attitudinal or projective. It is obvious to a respondent 
why we want t(i hear about his experiences with job hunting while 
on heroin. It is far less obvious why they should answer items 
on a political efficacy scale or play semantic differential games. 

We do not worry about cliquishness and factionalism. Our staff 
members are selected for their reputation and we are reasonably 
certain they are acceptable. We do not interview well-known 
police informants or snitches. *This is a community project work- 
ing inside a subcommunity . If we want to, know the particular 
relationship between our staff and a respondent, it is only neces- 
sary to ask. We are aware that all participants have specific and 
discoverable reputations. Academics also have personal and 
group reputations and affiliations. 

We do mutually correct each other and encourage the community 
staff to get a formal education. We also fire for incompetence. 

THE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

Weppner's material contains a number of concerns about the role 
of the ethnographer, expressing an ambivalence that relates in 
part to the conflict between the participant and observ-er roles of 
the ethnographer. Polsky's comment, "don't be one of^ theVn," 
sums up some of these dilemmas. The dilemma involves an ambiva- 
lence about the need of' the researcher to become' identified with 
the subjects and the psychic,, political, and legal risks of such 
identification. 

V ' * ■ k 

We find that the cpllaborative model avoids psychic pressure for 
overidentification on either side. This may be. especially Important 
for some of the Chicano academics working with^us. In the aca- 
demic world, there is a tendency for their colleagues to regard 
them as universal experts in any or all aspects of life in the 
Chicano barrios, especially if they happen to be intellectually r 
interested in gangs or narcotics or other problem areas. We found 
that our Chicano graduate student assistants were relieved to 
have the bCjrden of being poverty-level, barrio people removed 
from them. In addition, for Chicano academics from a barrio 
environment (where physical expressions of. machismo are impor- 
tant) a collaborative project with ex-gang men allows a curious 
and belated overcoming of anxieties about their own acceptance 
and usefulness. 



The coMabordtive model reduces- the legal risk for the professional. 
Thd project staff remember very well the consequences of illegal 
activity. Few of them arc interested in illegal activity, and they 
are not likely to toler.ate another staff member placing their 
freedom and employment in jeopardy. As an extra precaution, we 
carry liability insurance. 

However, there is an additional burden on the profes'^ional social 
scientist not present in most demographic work — the rripndates to 
retain responsible ties to the prwf^rrt group and' the c^munity, 
ar>d to conduct the research and present the findings with these 
mandates continuously in mind. Political risk is al-so minimized. 
This IS a community project. The staff accepts their roles as 
implying an advocacy stance, and although there is some burden 
^of advocacy left to the researcher, he/she is far from alone. 



THE ROLE OF THE SUBJECT 

The role of {he subject in street ethnography is far more complex 
than can be dealt with in the confines of this paper. Generally 
Ihis role has been covered in other material. There is, however, 
one point of difference that should be mentioned. This concerns , 
informed cOnsent--a doctrine that Weppner's conferees suggest 
will "rum ethnography." We find that the consent for^n serves 
several extremely valuable functions. First, it provides a psycho- 
logical protection for our respondents, who are "studied" endlessly 
in the correctional system. Second, it makes a clear distinction 
between rjesearch and police activity. This has an educational 
function. It may not convince all respondents, *but it does point 
the way toward discussion of the possible uses of research in the 
colnmunity. And finally, it boosts the morale of the convict 
staff--they can be^ honest, with their respondents. They all feel 
strongly that respondents should be told what is happening— and 
why. I 

In adqition, our institutional review board provides us with a 
chance to make available an array of sifervtce resources for our 
respondents. This boand consists of directors of the major health 
and mental health agencies in the community; they will help if any 
mental health problems appear as the result of the interview.ing. 

Finally, we see our subjects as people who grew up with our 
staff. We cannot look at them only in their deviant roles. We 
know their mothers and father^, their wives arid 'children , and 
the whole array of normalizing family contacts. This is an impor- 
tant difference. We must foc6s on the whole mdividual and also 
the family,, rather than on one' particular role set. J/i the case of 
a Community that is, badly understood by the larger and dominating 
Anglo society, this has bejen enormously productive of new ideas 
and new insights. * * 
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THE ROLE OF THE "COMMUNITY" 

street ethnographers generally t^end to focus on a community of 
n^^T io'f^ "^'"3 Leznoff and Westly 1956; Reiss 1961 ■ 

f;,m.^f/. n certainly urban ethnographers also study 

foTc f.l^'^'"^ ^ssociational groups and gangs (Whyte 

1955;. L.ebow 1967), neighborhoods (Suttles 1969; Cans 1 962) and 
housing projects (Wilmoth i960;. Rainwater 1970). As Weooner 
remarks, hpwever. "the street is .where mos't addicts prostitutes 
hustlers and pickpockets are. found." and these are the focus. of' 
much of the writing -to which we are referring here. Thus the 
community represents a coQcern for street ethnographers in 
several respects' ^ m 

• JiJ^J bounds of the comxTiunity under ttudy be reasonably 



That the data gathered be representative of the eommunity ■ 
(Weppner 1977); , ■■ r 

That all types of actors in the community, all the different 
statuses and classes be identified; and 

That "entry into a npw^mmunity" is performed expeditiously. 

The Pinto Project has a d-ifferent set of concerns with the commu- 
nity To begin, our meaping of "community" is complex. First 
on the macro level. East Los Angeles js a large and sprawling' 
area When we talk about "community agencies." we are talkinq 
about projects that are usually funded by. some descendanfof the 
War on Poverty and staffed largely by paraprofessionals. although 
So^rV^^ '"'L^''' P^T'^' ''"^^ '^'^^"Sed drastically in recent 

^0^1= I. ^ f Chicano health and mental health profes- 

sionals have increased and begun to attract some significant 
funding. This has happened" to such an extent that they present 
a meaniagful alternative to county-funded mental health and 
health ventures. The directors of these agencies and many of' 
tht staff (both professional and paraprofessional ) form a set of 
riet>vorks that go back several decades'. This is not a new commu- 
nity. It IS old and has long-standing traditions. 



Second, on. a more local level., "the community" refers to some of 
he areas within "East Los Angeles" that are bounded barrios with 
traditiona gangs and a relatively dear sen'se of turf. White 
h^v«^''"';^ Maravilla display these characteristics and also 

have l^cal agenc.es-such as a church, a service center, and a 

,nfn?-.;°"^ " P^'"''- ^^'^h barrio' has its own 

internal networks. 

Third, there Is what the. ethnographer might calj the "community 
of deviants." which in our case is difficult to delineate -because in 
the older aqe groups it .ncludes exroffenders and people who 
riave been involved in narcotics dealing and other illegal enter- 
prises, perlxaps as cfml partners. In the younger age groups 
there are ticjiatly bounded gangs. ^ Obviously, there are many ' 
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networks mvolved m this so-called "communUy/' But the "commu- 
nity^ of deviants" is isolated only by stereotype*. Its members are 
generally mvolved with square people m the barrios, and square 
people are mvolved with them on many levels — through family and 
other ties. This inti^raction,, or dualism, is what we have tried to 
3escnbe in our book, H omeb oys. 

As a corporation, we are concerned with research that illuminates 
ways m which institutional or noncommunity agencies, as well as 
community agencies and self-help groups, may work with gang ^ 
youth and adults involved with the criminal justice system. Ccper- 
ally, we hope to move them into fuller integration in the commu- 
nities . Thus, in "basic research" we find some topics mor/e 
interesting than others. For example, we were interested m the 
concept of prison'as a total Institution. Our previous studies 
indicate that for Chicano gang men it is not such an institution 
and that barrio ties are important. Therefore, ttie three "layers" 
of the community show enough congruence to encourage programs 
for systematic intervention. In general, ^we might say, we are 
interested jn research that vvili develop rapprochement among the 
three coexisting "commuciit/es" withm East Los Angeles. 

Thus It IS not possible for us to view a "community of deviants" 
as necessarily or permanently isolated from the other two levels of 
"community." Our project is structured, from the institutional 
review board through the dfeard of directors through the staff, to 

ourage Interaction between the levels and 'between academic 
and* larger policy areas. We are consistently concerned with 
larger policy — for example, getting social security coverage for 
prison workers, improving local programming , and individual 
opportunity ih line with self-help principles, ^bviously^, these 
are goals and ideals rather than accomplishments and operating 
norms, y But the point remains; we are consistently 'concerned 
with the community. 



CONCLUSION 4 ^ 

Collaborative research is an efficient instrument for gathering/ 
data in minority neighborhoods. When such groups are built, 
t-hey must grow out of the needs and indigenous structures of the 
community. Once established they must (1) identify themselves' 
with, and speak for the special needs of the community, and (2) 
return the results of the- research to the community as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

Most of the operational problems of street ethnography are pre- 
cluded m the collaborative model represented by the Chicano 
Pinto Research Project. There iP(^ihor advantages to the col- 
laborative model, as well as other disadvantages, compared with 
the* emergent patterns of) street ethnography; they appear to 
represent distinctly different approaches.' 
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The Pmto Project collaborative model is not unique and can 
be duplicated without effort in other communities. Its success 
m fact, suggests that it might be considered a normal pattern' 
of research m ethnic communities. w^^^'" 
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What an Ethnographic 
Field Station Looks Like 



Edward Preble, M.A. 



To ask how you set up and operate an ethnographic field station 
IS Ike asking 'how you write a poem,, paint a picture, or throw a 

Sn i". I iT"': ^''^ simple V very complex. 

Until now I have taken the simple course by answering; "There is>^ 
nothing .to it"; "Be yourself"; "Use your common sense"; "!ust 
dont be a jerk»-and if the person is one: "Forget it " I was 
told that such responses would not be adequate for this meeting 
so I wil attempt to do what I. have been avoiding for so long and 

fhf "^^^"^ ''''' ' ^"^ ^^^'■'^ °f them, some of 

the attitudes, values,, and techniques, and the demeanor I have 

fil^ stations -'^"'"'''"^ °" ^^''^^^^ ^""^ ^"""'"^ ethnographic 

Street research methods, which are thought by many to be so 
difficult for^typical middle-class, usually white, educated persons, 
are fundamentally no more than the norms of behavior 

eSmnll^^nn^ 'T-^ ' """''^ f^'"'"^'- settings. For 

exampler-upon moVing mto a new neighborhood in the suburbs 

ZlJiT T ^^'^^^ the first day introducing 

Sr^^ ■ ^^'''l- """^^y- I''" y°"^ neighbor down the 

street; hope you and the Missus will come over for a cook-out 

ltL\-T-Lll°' ''''' ' inviting one^ 

established fellow workers for drinks or lunch on the first day 
and start grving them tips on t^e horses. Instead, he lays back 
for a period of time being^uiet, friendly, -^watchful, and re- • 

f^JZZV "^V-^^ oPPO'-tunities to promote his 

interests and participation. _ 

The same principles of behavior hold true on the street. In a 
WnHH ^ n^°."u ^^'"3"^ serving in the British Navy during 
World War II, the author, S. Corley Putt, offered the following 



nAnfn.1 l-o^f^^^^- ^y ^"^^ 9""t Nos. RO1-DA01926, 
. - ^ ' ^"f R01-DA02355 and the Law Enforcement Assist- 

ance Administration grant'No. LE>(\A-J-IAA-b'55-8" 
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advice to new recruits, "Take note 6f your new surroundings. 
Pftrform^Jhe routine as you would set about learnma any new 
techniquQ. don't* thrust your o^nnions down people'^s throats and 
be even m<^re careful not to stand wide-mouthed to swallow theirs. 
Underneath. y6ur uniform, go on being yourself! (Putt 1943), 

^ Ned Polsky could not have put it any better, and he puts such 
things very well. In fact, a careful reading or rereading of .his 
chapter. "Research Method. Morality, and Criminology." in Hus- 
I'^Iij^^P^jlllu^P*^. Others .(Polsky 1969). would have made yWr 
attendance at this presentation unnecessary, and saved me a lot 
of trouljfc. Although I did notjearn street ethnography from 
Polsky. but rather from my own experiences.'! would ally myself 
with him .almost complcfTely in his fieldwork theories and tech- 
niques. The fact that my ethnographic research is now exclu- 
. sivelyjn street drug use and criminal behavior warrants, per- 
haps. /separate treatment. * ' e 

Our current street office, or ethnographic field station. »is located 
on a block in East Harlem. It is a typical* New York<-City slum ' 
street consisting of four- and-five-story tenQments. an abandoned* 
school, two storefront churches, empty lots, a liquor store, a 
small grocery store, and three social clubs. About half of the 
buildings are burned out or abandoned, as are many of the cars 
along the curb. The liquor store and the churches get the most 
action, if you do not include the illegal drug markets, which are 
the stoops, cars, and apartments--dependirig on the weather. 

If one contemplates working in such a community it js important^ 
to note one's immediate, reaction to the physical setting, even 
before he meets anyone there. If 1t is a positive one. even with 
^ elements of timidity or apprehension, he is in the right place. 
On the other hand, if it is a negative one, even v^ith elements of^ 
determination and bravado, he does not belong there. 

Thc^ storefront we rented for our present study had been a small, 
two-ifonf grocery store owned by member^ of successive ethnic ' 
gcoups (Jewish, Italian, Piierto Rican).^ and most recently had 
been a social club., an, institution common in Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hoods throughout the city, consisting oLa nucleus of persons from • 
the same town in Puerto Rico (a club is usually named after the • 
town), but open "to other interested and compatible neighbors. 
The standard equipment and furniture are a pool table.^ jukebox-. 
"^Ij^sbift bar. public telephone, toiled, chairs, and a table for 
do^ios and cards. In the traditional club., the members are 
exclusfvely men. engaged in social activities— mainly playing' 
dominos., cards, and pool--all usuaHy associated with sociable , 
gambling and drinking. 

In recent years, many of thgse clubs have been taken over by 
younger first- and second-generation Puerto Ric^ns %ith no 
effective ties to Puerto Rican history or culturd. Young men and 
women both attend these clubs, although attendance-is predomi- ' 
nately mdle. The jukebox becomes the' center of attraction, 
accompanied by drinking, smoking marijuana.^ and, increasingly. 
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usl^g cocaine, herom, aind other drugs, borne of these clubs 
have also become drM9.7^f"arketmg centers. With these changes in . 
social club function^, Conflicts afnong th^ cIuJd patrons and with 
the law hSve becorfte common, ^uch conflicts, culminating in a 
kilhng. led *to the vacancy of the storefront we rented. 

The ethnic distribution of the residents in d^^^^block id abput 50 
percent black and 50 percent Puerto R\c^^<^. two of us In the 
resear^ch project are, the only whrte, nc^n-Puerto Rican persohs 
living or working in the blo*f^. On our first day we could not 
find the "suj^r" (as resident building supewntendents are called 
m New YoM^^Kof our building w^o was to give us l^eys to the 
""storefront. \Ve asked a lady, who was at an open window just 
above the store, if she knew where l^e was. She said she had 
never heard of him. ^fter looking for him foi} some time we had 
to leave. ^But'cKjrmg our wait'on the sidew.alk., two small children 
belonging to the lady upstairs came down and,, under the watchful 
eye of the mother,, observed us wifh shy curiog^ity. We talked 
with them, partly in English and partly in Spanish,, and left., » 
saying we would see them tonriorro^. The next day when we 
arrwiic} at the store, we saw an eJectric extension cord hanging 
out of the 'window above us down to our front door. The lady 
upstairs called down and said ®t when the "super" (whom she 
now knew vory well) let us in"* we would find no electricity and c 
could ^ise hers until ours was turned ^gn. This offer of electric- „ 
ity and friendship was macfe simpfy,, without effusion or ingrati-^P 
ation. Her initial gu^rtJedness was as quick and instinctive as was^*^ 
her acceptance* of us the next day. ^ 

The self-preserving observations and responses of tenement 
residents are quick and keen. Street ethnograpfiers can easily 
be distinguished from plain clothes policemen; process servers,, 
bill collectors, and welfare investigators, and they are not per- 
ceived as a threat. Ttjis holds true even when the ethnographer * 
begins to collect personal information of a sensitive, even incrifhi- 
nating, nature. A few tnonths afjter we had been collecting and 
recording such information about drug 'use, drug, selling , and 
criminal activities in the block. Federal, State^, and city'narcotic 

"agents raided the- block and made a Qumber of acrests. No one 
has ever charged or even intimated that our field station was in 

,any way responsible. On the otlier side,' al^thoughN^w enfo1»cement 
agents must know about our work and ^Associations irVsthe^ block, 
none of them has ever attempted ta eltcit information fr.om us 
during our 10 months there. Qur experiences in thi^ kjlock 
relevant to common concerns about acceptance and^om^romise in 
(Ethnographic >vork are similar to those 1 have had over the yeafs 
working in other slum^ communities in New .York, and they shoul(^ « 
dispel preconceptions that often prevent ,the undertaking of street 
ethnographic studies. ^ * 

Having settled into the physical setting of our ethnographic 
station-^two rooms and a toilet (flushed by a. bucket of water 
drawn n*Qm a water tub) — tho first task, was to idehtify^and 
establish a relationship with the natural leader of the block. This 
was nof difficult. Every tiger has his hill, as the ethnologists 
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say, and in a N^w York City block that hMI is' often a landing at 
^ the top of a stoop.; not any stoop, but one particular stoop 
usually in the middle of the block. From here tie commands 'a 
strategic view of the territory, , 

the unofficial;, but effective! block leader is almost* never a drug 
addict, professional criminal, or other conspicious person who 
. would attract the attention of outsidbr;s. In bur case, it is ' the 
super of the bUildmg across i^e street who uses his free tifne 
repairing cars in the street. In my f.rst contact with him shortly 
after we moved into the block, I asked for his help wah my car 
and addressed him as^ "Mechanico," a -nickijame whjph has stayed' 
with 'him for me and my colleague^, hfe has since been helpful to 
us ^n many ways, although not as a referral. Source or consultant 
for our research with drug users. More important than the 
practical help he has given u^^ wifh our cars an^i-our store is the 
way in which he has enhanced our CredibiHty^d social position 
in the block merely by his friendly association. 

This is a good time^^to mention t^e importance and utilization' o^ 
nicknames in conducting ethnographic s'tudies in lower class 
nei^hborhoodSyj^ Nicknames are sfe common in such settings that 
not^-to, have orle'is a mark of ^social' neglect or estrangemeat. This 
IS true in all the ethnio gnoups I have worked with (black Irish 
Italian, and Puertp RioBnJ, but'wi^h a^difference. Among blacks' 
nicknames are somewhat pedestrian; for example:, Eddy (Edward)' 
Hud ^Hudson), Tomnjy (ThomasT.* Or, with some elaboratwn: 
Uttle f^chie, Qigar Slim, Tall Charlie.. Among the younger, h^p 
Wacks (especially narcotic users), the nicknames are often exotic- 
Cool Breeze, Cotjon Don, Corilla Johnson, No Red Tape Nate. - 
Irish nicknames^ frequently allude to ^ome physical c hraract ens tics • 
Beaver (protruding upper teeth)\ Scf amNe-eyes (cross-eyes) 
Tin Ear (hard of hearing). Ratchet **aw (conspicJous jaw) Bent 
Ovver Benoy (stqoped). Italian njcli^ames include^ references to 
both .physic^ and personal traif^: ' ^Louis the Beak, Tony : 
ArmS,U1ike the, FUght, Johnny Dum Dum. Puerto Rican nicknames 
are ^f ten standard colloquial: Pepe (Joseph) ,^Toni'to- (Anthony )— 
^r referenc9S of endearment and respect: PapO, Macho. In one 
Puerto. Rican neighborhood; my nickname was Cinco Peso short 
for El Homljre De Los Cincd Pesos, when. I was 'paying Hve dollars 
for interviews. Even if it fs somewhat derogatory a -nickname is 
a sign of acc^cptance^and respect, an^ the ^Dersor) -who' coins a 
nickname for someone-th^xt is adopted brothers is also -compli- 
mented. The street ethrtographer dpes pot Piave to be the recmi- 
ent^or donor of a nickname to.be socially accepted, but he should 
be alert ^ to the sigpificance and nuances of t|ie custom. 

-It Is -at tnis* point that \ can ^ixpect som'eone- to observe that • 
indigenous researchers are indispensable to street ethnography' ^ 
because for them such custorrfs a$ nicknaming are part of their 

^social inheritance and can bd, aufoma'tically ^ai<en into account m 
their descriptions and analysed, Although they might have sqrne-^ 

,mittal^a(^vantage^over an outsider in^-this respect, <t''is..not so 
important ^as to justify the dftep Assumed, coro] fa ry that {he out- 
sider l5^t a r^ecessary -anflf permanent disadvantage. It is this 



grartuitous opinion that keeps many aspiring ♦stfeet ethnographers 
'from entering the field. 

Not only is it unnecessary to be from the same social,, cultural, 
Or racial background in order to do good fieldwork,, it can even 
be an advantage. The very fact o( one's difference attracts 
attention arrd interest,, if, after capturing this attention, one 
follows through on his gwn merits, ^he'can do at least as good a 
]ob as someone from the samq ^background , and often better. I 
•on.ce took a very proper "BrVtish Broadcasting Company (BBC) 
Newscaster — dressed in his tailored black overcoat, wearing hjs 
bowler, and ^carrying a tightly wrapped umbrelia — to the street 
Corrters .in HSrIem and he got, along famously wifh /the young 
people (gang members and their girl friends) that we met. He had 
a sincere interest Vi them and^ they,, ^n• turn, were sociable and - 
gracious without in any way making fun of him. They asked 
about the 'Queen and the fog, using their limited knowledge about 
England to make him feel comfortable. The author of the seamen's 
text I quoted before tells about another Britisher, an anthro- 
pologist, who was conducting a freld study in our Deep South: 

' Relaxing by no whit his customary standard^ of con- « 
^versatlon he had been accepted by a Negro Famjiy and 
^ when , without ' the least fuss or embarassment he had 
measured the cranium of the Tnaster of the house , he 
gravely handecf him the- callipers, as from .one scientist 
to another, so that Old Moses could, ff he wished,, take 
note of the measurement of an Oxford head. • ^ 

There are no speeial personality traits that qualjfy one for street 
work. Over the years I have had the opportunity to take col-- 
' leagues and students mto the field for observing and experiencing 
New York City street life inC tenement neighborhoods. Eleanor 
Carroll-,, Pat Hughes, and Mark Wc^xi were among them, .and I use 
them as examples because most of you know them. They had 
very different peceonalities . Pat Hughes is' dynamic and gregari-' 
ous,, Mark MoorQ«_ quiet and thoughtful Eleanor was Eleanor. 
All three of ttt^^made easy and natural contact with everyone 
they met. WhaHMteey had m common was a sincere, respectful 
interest what -tMy^ere experiencing, and that Is the indispen- 
sab?u requirement, Jno matter what one's appearance, personality, 
^ or cultu r^ background. * 

To return to the narrative about our entry into the block for the 
.purptjse Qf studying drug users in their natural environment, the 
nek< step was to recruit drug users for their research participa- 
^j-tJonJ ("Participanf, by the way, might be a better term for 
'thosi^ whom we work with/ in these studies than "subject," 
"tcyssf^ndent, '• or "mformant.'M .In drug-use field studies,, getting 
participants into t-he o/fice and signed up is the easiest task one 
faces — ail you need is money. For the r^easonable fee of $10.00 
for an hour irrterview, a project c^n get its quota of participants 
in a fcw^days, dependrng on the discrimination of its samp^le. As 
one participant put it« ''when it comes to fponev j'm like greased 
lightning." ' 
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.tfoney \s usually the-sole motive for participdnts at the becjinnmg,' 
and thiS' is often the cause for professiondl skepticism about the ' 

. vahcJi^.of research findings based upon such a foundation. .But 
if money is a mean «*otive for those wo recruit, it is' the sa»ne for 
-Vis^who do the recruiting, io we are even. The fact is that one ' 
ean work with this motive and parlay it hnto honest, thoughtful 
participatiorl. If given a chance.^ everyone likes to talk about 
himself ^ .(When I, made this observation recently--after holding 
forth on other mdtters--with a small research group, one person 
muttered. "So we've noticed.") Sooner or Uiter. if given his 
head, one will talk freely and sincerely about himselT and his 
Activities. If a parNicipant is at\times untruthful or deceptive, or 
so you beheve. it is best to let it go unchallenged. He will soon 
be able {o tell by himself whether he is fooling-you or not. and 
whether it is serving 'hrs purpose. It is better to run the risk of 

, bem^- fooled than to . create an atmosplliere of suspicion. 

There are some* pract ical measures one can- take to'Velax an inter- 
view participant and pr.omott* a cCJoperative relationship. For 
e>AmpIe, the seating ar^-angefnients should be considered. If one 
IS usi^g a tabie or a desk, it is t^est to sit an an angle 4o the 
person ^o 'that one can .support a pad or tape recorder and not 
have^ the table or desk directly between oneself and the subject. 
This arrangement makes the interview less formal and authoritarian 
and suggests a partnership, which it is. Here o^e must guard 
against the. other extreme of being so informal that all distinction 
of roles IS lost and the rnterviewer is perceived as trying^ to be 
''one of the boys," whi^h marks htm'as a "phoney," and rightly 
so. (Sailed who were "^ordinary seamen" used the derogatory v 
term "Equality Jack,'^ to refer to a superior officer who made too 
^strong an effort to be sociable.) ^ 

/iny strained 'or- uNnatural effort to be fViendly is suspect and. 

-therefore. unprojJuctive . ^ There arO, however, some techniques 
one can learn without damaging a relationship. 0ne easy, and • 
useful habit to acquire is that of using a person's name repeatedly, 
in talking with him. This is a common^ speech pattern on the 

^ street. Thus when-a person comes in the door you can greet him 
with "Joe. how you doing. Joe^" This practice is also important 
m the interview session. Many of the.questions should ^contain a 
pause for use of the person's name rather than goma from one 
question to the next as a matter- of rotc: Thus-^evfen three succes- 
sive questions might go like this: 

Q) Where' in New York were you boftn. Joe' ^ . , ' 
A) 

Q), Where was that. Joe, on the. Eastt Side or the W-est iide' 
A) .\. 
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Q) Joe, tell me, was your father living af ho?fte 5/hen you 

were born' ^ , * 



if 
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Everyone develops his own style of interviewing and cannot,, or 
should not, impose it on other interviewers. .Any approach that ^ 
can be recommended should be adapted to one's own personality 
and manner of discourse. Essentially, it should be sensitive and 
respectful. Upon reflection and with the help of my interview 
recordings, I can illustrate my approach by quoting a miscellaneous 
selection of phrasQS that I discovered mysul f repeating m inter- 
views: 

\Vp appreciate your helping 'us out/ m this work. 

Can, you give me a little story^ about that. *• 

Corr^ect me if I'fn wrong. ' ? 

, \ don't want to put words in your mouth. 

Is that a fair way to put it' j 

If you'd. rather not talk about it... 

\ know these things make you sad ^ but. . . 

What's the story there? . ' ' ^ 

How would you describe your mother' 

.Your father, what kind of a fellow is he' 

\ am not neces%^rlly recommending the use of* these phrases, m 
fact I feel embarrassed^ at being so didacSic. They are only 
meant to suggest what I consider to be an appropriate tone for 
the kind of .interviewing we undertake in street ethnography. 
Finally, m interviewing and m all the work on the street, one ^ 
must have a sensd and appreciation of humor. This I can illus- 
trate from an interview without embarrassment becau5.e it was 
conducted by one of my colleagues, Tom MilTer, whom some of you 
know>. Miller was completing a first interview v(i{Vi a man who had 
been jconvicted of three felonies, including homicide and a^med 
^robberies. He had* related details ^bout the commission of these 
and other crimes earlier in the Interview, this was the concluding 
exchange- ^ 

Q) What have;^you been c^oiQg since you got out of jail this time 
(orte month eaTJier)?^ - 

A) After I "got out this time I haven't done nothing. But I've 
]Deen working, you know, checking up a place. I'll tell you 
the truth. So if I. get .ready I am going to go in there and 
'after I go th^re I am going to tt^ll .you so then you can read 
It in the papers*. You know what I mean' 'You'll know it's 
me. 
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\ Q)-'Yeah. • 

A) When 1 teU yoti to read tt in -the paper, you can. report it to 
the police if you want to but they won't have nothing but 
your word and my word.< So right there they ^|ot no case. 
When I go in the place they ain^t going to see my face,, they 
^. ' ain't going to see nothing.^ ^. ' ' 

Q) You don't have to worry about my telling .anyone, what 
we're doing here is strictly confidential and your rights to 
confidence ar^ protected by law. 



A) Yeah, and 1/ could sue you for that. 

QJ Sue' e -would be the farthest thing from my mind. You 
* TOight get a gun and shoot me. 

As i look now, at this moment^ at the pictures of our block in 
,East Harlem the fragment of a poem by T.> ^gptUot comes to mind: 

The conscience of a blackend street 
► Impatient to assume the world 

These lines suggest something of the mysteries and the challenge 
of (*ur work. 
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A Four-City Study of 
PCP Users 

Methodology and Findings' 

Mlch«(ei Agar. (^h.D., and Harvey Feldman, Ph.D. 



Michael Agar. When I talk about ethnographic research, either m 
its proposal form or as a complete project, folks usually ask the 
standard questions. What are the variables^ Where are the 
hypotheses? Wher^ are the operational definitions? Where's the 
Instrument? Where's the sample design? As one of the'^irch S 
Davis* employees so succinctly and accurately put.it when those . 
questions were posed, "You don't understand. These folks grow 
. their own." Sometimes I think ethnography is to the social-^ 
sciences what jazz is to music^- ^Well, i I ike* jazz.' ' ^ 

Regarding the outbreak of PCP use, whfet occurred, as iJLo often 
c^es, IS that a lot of folks got nervous) about ^mething that was 
' flbvioi^ly going on. and that people were talking a great deal ^ 
^6out.;tln response to the PCP scare and the talk, they developed 
a very formidable response indeed. The problem was .that the 
things they "were talking about and doing Wiere based on assump- ' 
tibns about what th$ PCP users "out there" were Wke. The fact 
is .th'ey really didn^t have very good inf'ormation about what they 
wer^ like. So, six ettmographers worked with the staff of the 
Set^c-es Research Branch of NID^ to organize and implement an 
ethrtbgraphic prdje.ct designed to study PCP users -in their every- 
day life, a study that asked simply: What are 'they doing out 
there? What are they like? What do they caVe about? AVhat do 
they talk about? i • . , 

' \Ve faced' the Immediate problem of hot having much money and not 
,muchf time." This \fi a problem ethnograp^hers wifl hav^ to contend 
with more and more as ^they begin to deal with 'policymakers who 



^The complete study is being published under .'the ti-tle of Anget 
Dust: An Ethnographic Study^of PCP Users (Lexington, MasS. : 
Lexington .Books, 1979). * ^ ' 
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need information about certam populatioras and cannot' wait the 2 
or 3 years ethnographers would nornnall| hke . t^) have for their 
studies. What we tried to do in a 3-nnonth period w^s developv^n 
exploratory study of PCP users. 

First of all,*we decided to go with professional ethnographers w^ho 
had estabhsheci a research base already and were in contact vvith 
either PCP users rn particular, or -with drug users in gener*^. 
We were fortunate that four experienced and highlv qualified 
ethnographers were available in four different cities— Jim Waiters 
in Philadelphia, 'Wayne Wiebel in Chicago, Patricia ^Cleckner m 
Miami, and Jennifer James in the Seattle/Tacoma area. Thi^per- 
mjtted us to have the kinci of geographical distribution that allows 
. us to call this "the first cross-national ethnographic drug study." 
In contracting with four ethnographers with established contacts 
in their cities, we were able to cut off the usual 3 to 6 months it 
usually takes for an* experienced ethnographer to gam entree tc\ 
street groups. Keep thatnn mind when we (discuss the results. 
You usually cannot do trns type of study from scratch in a 3- 
mOnth per.iod unless you riave these kinds of qualified and experi- 
enced people available. , % 

A second problJfJ was the time constraint on the study itself and . 
the Irmits this placed on the range of information the ethnographers 
could collect. A few of the ethnpgraphers who did the study feU 
fr^ustrated. Although they learned a good deal about users and 
the way they lived, there were many other things they didn't 
have time to addresg. 

* 

The third problem, which is the classical one ethnographers have 
traditionalfy faced, is to distinguish between description and * 
comparison. One of the strengths of ethnographic work is the 
flexibility to adapt to the particular circumstances of the moment. 
You eventually learn how to ask the right question in the right 
way.' You also have another goal, which <fe to communicate the 
results in a manner such that companions can be inferred with 
other^ people who are doing studies of similar groups m other 
parts o/ the world. What we had, was four ethnographers in four 
cities who had to talk to each qt her about the results. Therefore, 
we wanted specific features of the groups in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Miami, and Seattle; and at the* $ame time, we wanted to be able to 
make some general and comparative statements at the end. To 
t»y to accomplish that, we developed a manual and several data 
'colfect ion* forms. Again, we cheated because we had people who 
not only had extensive experience carrying out ethnographic 
'studies; but people^who had studied PCP usprs. In -essence, we 
had a* kind of pilot stgdy^ already underway. , Through the manual 
arid the data-sheets we were able to devT?lop a strategy for»collect- 
ing comparable data In all four cities. , ' ♦ ' 

It should be understood that fhis.stiWy had some speci^^conditJbns 
that placed constraints on us, as well as some resources that^are 
generally not available (experienced researchers already in the" 
flefd), which allowed us t\) get a ^head start. 



Harvey Feldman The PCP study does ra'jse niany questions ^bout 
the present perspectives on the dangers of PCP* and the way this 
^ drug has been presented by some treatment personnel and the 
mass media. We are ail aware of the range, of horror stories that 
have been attrilJuted to'PCP. It has been viewed as the 'new 
monster drug bursting on the scene in 1977 as k drug of choice 
• for many young peopi?. In 'the PCP study, four .ethnographers 
met and observed more than 300 PCP users and interviewed 100 of 
them in four cities. We found that much of the history of the 
drug's use is somewhat inaccurate. In addition, much of the way 
users have beerv portrayed is misleading, at least if the drug is. 
^een from the users' perspecti\fes. With^ that in mind, I would'* 
^ like to provide you with some highlights of our four-city ethno- 
graphic study of PCP users, • . 

In the study of "PCP users, we were able to make some obser- 
vations about the way a new drug enters the youth Cultyre and 
spreads through it, although much of this data was retrospective 
rather t^an observational. There are gaps that perhaps future 
research may fill. Ftfr now, we are aRle to note that PCP is not 
a fad drug— meaning that it appeaj^d, became popular for a 
period ofytime, and then vanislied^ As* Richard Blum noted-, new 
drugs, once they come into use, almost n^veV go" into extinction 
(Blum 1971), Th'e street history of PCP illustrated this observa^ 
^ tion and may well serve as a theoretical model ^to show Iqow a new 
'drug is introduced, enjoys a period -of enthusiastic popS(an(y, 
and then loses its glitter and becomes incorporated into the street 
pDharmacopeia of. drugs and chemicals that users continue to cqyi- 
sume. With VCP,^ the pattern had three historical phases, the ^ 
introduction, the spread, ^nd a period of stabilization. 

' ' ' ■'^ - . - ' ' . 

THE INTRODUCTION 

Most of the popular reports on PCP have indicated ^that its street 
use began around 1967 in San Francisco arid- a bit later— around 
19^8-,-in New York, The drug, so the'reports go, quickly devel- 
oped a bad strc>et reputation and did not become- popular. .For a' 
— ioAgthy^ period of time,- approximately 1968 to 1 975, PCp^ wa? sold 
as a drug of deception and was passed off as LSD, cocaine, or • 
THC. the active ingredient of marijij^ana. ^ 

Our study rndicates that PCP emerged in our four cities at approx- 
imately the same time ft appeared in New York and San Francisco,* 
In the late 19 6 05, the drug was taken in pill form. In Philadelphia, 
. the pills were called "t-tabs": and in Miami and Chicago, they 
were sold as THC— a drug, that was never available in the illicit 
^ marketplace. Whether users ever believed that PCP was actuall/ 
THC IS not known ^ What is known is that the powerful ane§t^^et^c 
effects were ^ssocrated with THC apd began to pipk up street 
names that" indjcated this association. »|n Chicago and Miami, P.CP 
5 was cdlfed-U'tic.'Va kind of bastardizatton of THC and an acronym 
that could be pronounced. ^n Philadelphia', it was called "titch." 
From our reports, it seems apparent .that few young peo'ple 
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understood or even cared abopt the deception. Our data strongl/ 
suggest that the deception was^not an important factor and that 
young peopJ^- bought and used PCP quite willingly, even though 
the name of the drug indicated some confusion on its actual 
derivatio/T. 

In pill form, however, the drug proved to be more powerful than 
users could manage, although in Philadelphia the pill form was 
considered \ 00 mild. .Eventually young people learned how pow- 
dered and crystal forms could be better controlted through smok- 
ing and snorting, especially snorting. 

This simultaneous appearance of PCP in different parts of the * 
country is one of the surprising findings of th>s study. Although 
It was not possible to explore how this phenomenon took^place,^ we 
were able to note that two components were necessary before 
information about *a ^new drug could move so > rapidly across the 
country without the aid of the mass media, a communication"^ 
network tl;iat is presently no't well understood, and litjerally thou- 
sands of existing social groups with members who are willing to 
experiment with new substances th&t promise a new, different, or 
unusual experience. Although we were aware that this orientation 
existed among young adults and older ^adolescents, v. 3 were sur- 
prised to note the same, and perhaps even greater, enthusiasm, 
among younger adolescents in the elementary and junior high 
schoof level. * 



THE SPREAD • 

. 5 - 

The second phase of the street development of PCP'use took place 
approximately from 1973--75 when use of the drug spread through- 
out, eafh of thc^ study cities. Once the drug was introduced, 
local patterns tended to alter and modify the ways it was used. 

* Users so6n learned that the effects of PCP were too extreme. 
The heavy anesthetic effects that put users in an extended coma- 
tose. state were considered undesirable ,^ although other psychedelic 
aspects of^he experi^ce made i( enjoyable. The potency of the 

Sdrug,, hoyc^ever, was viewed as a challenge and managing it became 
part of the lure that made an otherwise unpleasant experience the 
kind of ihrill that helped ypung adventure-seekers establish local 
reputations among peers. In other, words, young users liked 
many aspects of the experience, but preferred to enjoy them in a 
more subduecT manner. Through experimentation, they learned 
that different routes of ingestion could alter the nature of the 
high. Smoking, produced a lesser effect than pill form; Snd 
snorting mad€^irfne>xMrlence even more controllable. It was 
duriKg thiS;,(pnase, afte>vstreet strategies had been developed to 
COnti'ol the effects of PCP\ that enttiusiasm for. PCP was at its 
height. \ ' ^ 

During this phase of spreaa, when enthusiasm for PCP" was 
rampant among the strfeet participants in Chicago, high status was 
accorded, those youth who w6r(v dartng enough to chance the odd. 
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anesthetic effects of PCP. Taktng a tranquilizer that .was in- 
•tencfe9*not simply for animals, but for large animals such as- 
lions, horses,, or elephants, and managing the aftereffect brought 
status to those young people Involved in a peer system where 
risk-taking wa5 honore^l^nd respected. During this early period 
of spread, being regarded as a burn-out was considered a- form * 
of status enhancement.^' 



THE STABILIZATfON PERIOD 

Even though PCP was known to have a powerful impact,, the 
long-term effects did not show themselves immediately. In all 
four cities, however, concern about the symptoms of burning-out 
eventually developed. It was the concern about burning-out that 
was the most Important inducement to develop street strategies to 
manage PCPs The belief that extensive use of PCP could cause 
permanent damage, particularly brain damage,, led to its decline 
as a. favored street drug. Like a' new craze cTf any kind, PCP 
eventually lost its fascination. Rather than fading completely, 
however, it remained available,^ because moderate use still provided 
the kifid' of fun and adventure many young people clesired. 

Today,, most drug users take a realistic view of PCP,, recognize 
its power, and make the necessary adjustments to manage it. 
The more common pattern of_ use would be to consume ^ small 
amount, sufficient to provide the kind of psychedelic experience, 
users can -enjoy In a conscious state. Users tend to limit us^ so 
that burn-out symptoms do not appear. If they do appear, users 
are known to cut down on th6 amount they use or to discontinue 
use altogether. Although PCP is still one of the most frequently^ 
used drugs among younc^ people— second to alcohol and marijuana— 
and has been accepted as part of the arsenal of available intoxi- \ 
c^nts. It is no longer a highly- preferred drug. Its frequent use * 
would be attributed more to its availability than the attracti>?eness 
of the ,high^ it produces. During this period of stabilization, 
there were, of course, new users introduced to PCP. But appar- 
ently fhere has been a decline in the number of new users, as* 
well as a decline in the level of enthusiasm the earlier experi- 
menters brought to the activity. "•This period of stabilization ha^ 
run from approximately 1976 *to the present. 

THE READY MARKET OF USERS 

The spr'ead >of a.ny ne^ drug requires not only a substance with 
some appeal ^and the promise of an exciting high, 'but also a* 
reservoir of users who ar£ willing to sample the drug and experi- 
ence it's effects. 'Who, one may ask, are thise willing experimen- 
ters^ How do they manage to challenge a drug like PCP wtien the 
true and apocryphal stories about its potency are frighteningly 
accurate and ^nown? Previous ethnographic studies of drug ' 
users Drovide some hints to the willing acceptance of a ^hole ^ 



variety of adver\turous activities. This eagerness for thrills was 
a feature that Preble and Casey recognized underpinned the 
street action of New York heroin addicts (Preble! and Casey 
1969). The title of Michael Agar's ethnographic study of heroin 
addicts at ihe U. S. Public Health Hospital at Lexir^gton— Ripping 
and R un ning— reveals the tone and tenor of the lifestyle TAgaT 
J 9 73) . Sutter clearly described how young black dudas, as 'they 
called themselves, in Oakland, Califqrnia, strove to be "the 
badde^t" m a world of action and violence (Sutter 1966). These 
same features of restlessness — a search for something to break up 
the monotony, a kind of edginess that allows an^eager acceptance 
of something new an<5 different-^-exists now as an undercurrent in 
the middle-class youth culture. Although violence and^other 
assaultive behavior have not been completely incorporated in the 
middle-class way of life, tfTb thrust into drug use has brought 
mJddle-dass youth x:loser to the world of the criminal and the 
underclass than any other adventure. ♦ 

s. ' . 
In aU four cities, the dominant group that explored aQd pioneered 
PCP was ihii whijo adolescenf, *both <*vorking-class and middle-class 
males and *females. Among the white groups^' we studied, there 
existed'a kind of restlessness,, a search fftr. action, and a sense 
that life generally was»boring, uninteresting, and lacking recrea- 
tional alternatives, Walters noted* m the Philadelphia ,are'^ he ' 
studied, that "suburfiia lacks spontaneity." But whether the 
setting wac ^^uburban Philadelphia, where cars and telephones 
rnnnortpfl fhf> youth system, or inner-City, thicaga where youth, 
groups^ historically congregated on ''corners and milled around mom 
and pop sandwich shops, the theme*" of looking for action permeated. 
Onc^ of the core pastimes of these groups of young people has 
been not simply taking drugs, but the complete range of activities 
that surround and are associated with it--a range of activities 
that always breaks up boredom and brings a faster pace to life. 
Perhaps the most enduring legacy of the youthful social upheaval 
of the 1960s has been the commitgient to drug experimentation as 
a part of growing into adolescence. The drug use the hippies 
and other members of counterculture groups that began in selected, 
urban areas such as New York's Greenwich Village or San 
Francisco's Haight-Ashbury has now, become indigenous to almost 
every community in America.* In fact, today^s youth are the 
inheritors of the previous gener^ion's Kpo^vledge 6f drugs and 
their effects, so tinat many of-tfie mistakes past generations'mado 
haye been corrected and many of the dan gars knowledgeably 
avoided. Tn. other words, the present generation of drug users,^ 
despite the I'nnocensc usually associated with youth, accepted the 
heritage and^ have inp their collective possession highly sopNstf- 
cated information on the selection, distribution, and management 
of several dozen different substances, of which PCP ls merely one 
.of the most recent. . 

We have had .difficulty drawing up a profile off, the PCP user" 
because o^r study indicates that they are rare in pure form. 
Closer to reality is the adolescent, male or femaJe, who identifies 
with a group of peers who collectively look favorably o« the use 
of drugs as an mtegraP means of enhancing life. These young 
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^ people place a positive value on ilDcit drug use, understand the 
dangers, and are willing to risk them. In fact/ the risks them- 
selves may be one of the more, important features that motivate 
^ use m^.ihe first place. In this sense,^ there a^eVeally not PCP- 
usmg groups. Instead, they are group* who gse a broad spec- 
trum of drugs. Because PCP is readily available and provides 
the essentials , for an acceptable drug adventurq^'^t ha4 become 
one of the many drug options from which young people can now 
choose. Because it is easily ^manufactured , relatively inexpen- 
sive, and 'presents a challenge of the first cft^der, it ranks high 
among the drugs the youth \ye studied use, trailing only mari- 
juana and beer in frequency of use. The dangers it presents, 
^ however, particularly burVimg-out, \keeps it low on the list of' 
^ preferred drugs. Alost young p^^ple use it either sparingly on a 
regular basis, or use it for binqes witl^ther drugs on weekend 
nights when they seek high adj^^tuT^ ahd actiSh. 

The groups that have included PCP use 'on 'a regular basis did 
not add drug use casually to their reci;^ational options. Rather, 
they took to the process of getting high— planning the events/ 
financing them, purchasmtj the drugs/ and usiag them— with 
excitement, no matter how earnestly their^ gooI lifestyle might 
attempt to conceal it. ' 5" / * 

In our study, we noted that socioeconomic status wa^ a key 
variable m determining not simply the selection of drugs, but also 
the manner in which the.-drug was experfmcccn — ITo"m"atter wFial 
their socioeconomic status,^ howevfcr, ad the groups had developed 
an identity that was largely associated with drug taking. In 
Philadelphia, it mattered little v^ftether. fhe groupT'w^re called 
"cools" or "rowdies," except that the difefer^tjifestyles tended to 
affect the intensity of PCP involvement, g^c^?^ of ihe groups saw 
themselves as heavily involved in drug use ^that wa§«cbntrollable 
within the groups' prescribed jimits. No,.groups .pfaced any 
invidious meaning whatever on the reputations they ^Tad .developed 
as dpug aficianpdos. In Chicago, the group referred to themselves 
as "freaks," not in the old sense of being oddit4es, but in-the 
19605 meaning of having a dedication to taking drwgs and enjoying 
both the high and the reputation. In Miami, Cleckner cBlted her 
upper-class group "Cognoscenti"— meaning having superior knowK 
edge. Members of that group referred to themselves' ^s^ "trip 
stars" and had in fact explored a wjde rSnge of highs sear,cli 
of the best* that drugs, narcotics, and chemicals could ^fer^^' 
Having the necessafy financial resources, they attempted, to ^ 
construct a drug* experience in keeping with their pursuit of 
excellence in dther aspects of their lives. In Seattle, in addition 
to the usual adolescent groups found in the other cities, ibe'ne 
existed, a \\nd of rag-tag assortment of young adults who seemed 
to live on the fringes of the working-class society. They were 
people who had found a common identity in helping each other 
through the -various triafs and tribulations of broken marriages, 
employment crises, arrests, court appearances, and drug misad- 
ventures... In all the groups, yoyng adolescent or young adult, 
drug yse pla/ed a key role in holding the group together, not 
only in .the sharing that accompanies the process of purchase, 
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use. and enjoyment of the high, but also m the fellowship that 
arises out of the shared experiences that are sometimes fright- 
ening but impart a sense of solidarity when mutual help keeps 
members from completely.-runf^Tng aground. 

J 

The usual view of drug users, especially young drOg users, is 
that they are victims. Jhey are usually portrayed as moraffy 
weak, subject to peer pressure, and so hungry for group affec- 
tion that they blunder unknowmgly into drug experimentation that 
stupidly puts thoir^ health and lives in danger. .Tha. put)lic 
response has been first to protect them from predators— whether 
those happen to be adult drug sellers 'or close friends. 

Whether or not this has ever been an accurate portrait of young 
drug users we cannot say. Our study, however, showed that it 
does nat apply 'easily to the members of the drug-using groups 
we studied in four cities.' Instead, the young users we observed, 
and interviewed possessed a rather sophisticated knowKidge of 
* various drugs,^ even i^f they could nut demonstrate that knowledge 
In a language that was always scientifically accurate,' Their 
enthusiasm for new drug experiences was*not manifested as, blind- 
pursuits that took them recklessly into danger, although danger 
was cle^^c'y one of the aspects of drug'use they found appealing. 
Even more appealing, however', was meeting the challenge of the. 
risk and skillfully overcoming it. The more successful drug^ 
users-*-those who Jearned how to manage PCP — did not require the 
services of treatment programs. As a result, they seldom ap- 
peared as case material or as statistics^ And because almost ail 
of this knowledge was developed before the widespread use of 
PCP was knovv^n by the authorities, it can be assumJd, that the 
sophistication about PCP. if not 'about other drugs, ^as acquired 
on the street. • ^ ^ ^ 



THE STREET PERCEPTION OF PCP ' 

K 

Previous literature on PCP ha0 indicated that its effects are 
unpredictable.' In fact, the word "unpredictable" tends to b.e one 
of the words ^ost often used to describe^ phencycIicHne. It refers 
both to the'behavior of users^nd to the* quality of the*drug sold 
in the illicit ilia r kef. Sim'ilarly, the drug" is rep'uted to be spid 
under^ literally dozens \\ different name&> which*— according to 
reports— has ma^te-^lgeTrtlfyiQq ij^ f or res/arch 'purposes difficult 
because users /frequently krio^^^only«. by its street name rather 
than its deno/ic name. Ajthoi^^iNwas true that users often dld« 
, not ,kn0w^i^t drugs carrying different name's were PCP, each • 
local .ar^^^ad developed „a rela'tively stable way of identifying the 
variolar forVns in which PCP appeared on the street, although hew 
formi^were constantly .^being mtrgduced. The as^qrtrneri^t of riames,, 
^wa^Gf\ totally /andonrv/aad Jthe ^tdte •oV jdtentifyif^q PCP vv^s not 
'coKipletely oQ^e^of 'chaos , ; ^ ^ ^ 

Ip Ipa'Ch of nhje jcities; tii^gp- havafc)ee*i? attempts to.attafh,a street 
name^to the^vari^us foxws on PcHVin-much the saipe way that 
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different names were given to LSD in different strengths and » 
forms* This attempt at uniformity allowed the user at leas.t ''some * 
rudimentary measure of the qifality and poU^ncy of. tl^je drugs he 
purchased.. In Seattle, for example, the , name "crVstal" was 

^ given to 'the purest form of PCP sold in that^city. Its rtame ^ \ 
matched its appearance because ft was white and c'rystallme?^ 

, Crystal flakes, a slightly .weaker form, was sirnilar in appearance 
but had a kind of oily texture. Angel <^ust, or dust, was' con-*- 
sidered to be a good qualitf PCP that was cut With corn sugar, 
whje rocket fuel was yplluvVish, rtioist, coarse, ^and considered low 
grade because it was^the "dreg&";;*-the left-overs of a better/ 
grx^de. Monkey dust was a brown powder that contained lactose?, 
Because almost all the PCP available in, the Seattle area was 4/. 
manufact,ured by local amateurs, phemists -reported the quality wa§> 
unknown and as a resylt unpredictable untiT the batch had been^ 
tested. B.ut even though mistakes, Were?, possible,^ the aame^ g»v^' * 
locally would cover the range of available Jorms of 'PCP. In Phlld- 
dejphia, on the. other hand, PCP was available in two f(irmS^ -.l^af r' 

\ and powder, or crystalline. All PCP m leaf form was called 'l^ngei * 
dust" if \\ appear^'un pars1?ey urMniat leaves,, it was called "killer, 
weed" if it appeared on marijuana. In the powdeV«d or crystalline 
form. It. was called "buzz^" "PCP.^' or "THC,"'bgt gef^erally was ' 
referred to as "buzz,"' vjndoubtecny because of^ the opomatopoc^tic 
association of sound it created in the user's head. The crysta^Uine 
^. form** o7 PCP could ,be* manufactured m a variety of colors^;^nd . ^ j 

textures. Iii^Philadelphi^ there was brown, yellow., and^white 
PCP. fn Chic^igo, where it was called "tic," it w^s also available 
ir; a, variety of colors, -^with a special green P-CP put out for St. 
Patrick's 'Day. ^ ' , ' . ^ < . 

THE SUBtfECtWE EFFECTS OF PCP \ ^ ^ • 

Probably^ no drugs, not even heVoin,^ which for 50 years was* 
herald^d,.as the ultimate monster drutj,.h€s teqen cqp side red* rxfore > \ 
dangerous by drug abuse; experts ,^han PCP. It has be^n pfe- ^ i 
, sented'to the nnas* medi'a as tftoMgh it were *a ^(lye enemv, capable » * 

oT inducing the yoeif^ people whio expjPiment. w»ith U^to. lo^e^- 
. complete control of their rational "^faculties," to be so. overpowered 

by^ tile " ' - — • - ^ 

^ ^ithel", 

tiospltai .wrlfVovers^^ EvertNn its.Jess'^poteR'^ fi)rf)i,' 'the drOg 
^t^ss be^rf reported ro^cause* user^^ to becogie J^^yraererrt ^agd ' ' ^ . <^ 
^^Mtive^./.i^a fa^t dau'tionodT'emerg^y ^ ' * 

, ^P^rs(^^^\\^ot^HJr^%i^ PCP usQr^witt^ouWtl^e helf) an?l as^st^; 

ancA* of; polkj ^^a^^"^^^ mcliRatroi^jkfoward \^iollfice.'^aeV 

^ nat*^:)lly: k'Jiown fj^re stated th^t the f^fecfc^ of * P(fp a^e so * ^ 

prcJt&On^^^that wherTQ3e v&s^ asked to consult twith the United 
' S^tes Air J:orce, he suggested thatjany soldiGf<Tound to have ^ * 

.U3&ed fCj^^n oncfj shoCilfi ^ discha^rged because* of the possible 
^ brarn slamage the druQ can cause: - 
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Perhaps thcTnost important aspect of PCP that helps explain tile* 
subjective effect on users is that it is an anesthetic whose effects 
are dose-related. 'Cleckner noted among her users in The Miami 
area that the user's set toward the drug experi^ence was an 
. important influence in the way the drug*^was experienced. In 
other words, wha^t the users expected- frbm the drug conditioned 
the way the effe'dts were eventually perceived. When the.drug 
was expected to provide ^ enjoyable experience, the emotional 
response tu that experience, nu ma'tter how repugnant^lie content 
of It might be to others, was interpreted in a positive light. 
Later, we shall describe ho^|^ ev^i thoughts of death, which was 
one of the cpmmon themes of a/PCP-induc-ed state, could be. 
enjoyed and defined as pleaSant/ ^ 

/ ' \ . 

Similarly*,, the social context Irr which the drug effects weree^peri 
enced was a key factor in shaping the subjective response. Most 
users preferred a coatex.t..ttLal_Ms fr.£c of confu sion, unexpected 
disruptions, and /other people who did not understand how becom- 
ing spacey, self-involved, and disoriented cQuld be fun. Under 
these ideal circumstances,/ PCP was not an unpredictable cirug. 
One had only to arrange the setting appropr Tately ,, look forward 
to enjoying the biza'rre effects with a positive attitude,, and make 
certain that the potency of the drug was ^properly assessed. 

A.S stated earlier,, the effects of PCP are* dose-related. Users who 
have experience with PCP learned that the different dose levels 
produced quahtatively different conditions. Walters has classified 
these levels into four categories, buzzed; wasted; ozoned, and 
overdosed. In the buzzed state, the user feels a mild euphoria, 
^nd rather than experiencing the drug as an anesthetic, she/he 
f^els a stimulation so that physical activity is often pleasurable. 
In this light state, users were known to attend School, take "and 
pass tests, work at physical labor, and otherwise imaintain a front 
of behavior that appeared straight and drug-free J / 

. When a user was in a^condition of being wasted^ the drug usually 
caused a body-wide adesthetic effect in whicli the users felt' the 
effects profoundly ip their legs an(;l'feet. .Typically, she/he 
found coordinating ibody movement^ difficult ai^d speech somewWat 
slurred. Users described the seosation of walking as particularly 
amusing because^it seemed .like the ground had turned to sponge 
or marshmallows. ^n thi^ state, users recognized that body 
movements were slowed, awkward, and unbalanced. In contrast 
to the outward awkwardness, users sensed a speeding up of, 
thought processes and seemed to enjoy an odd sensation of being 
able to participate and observe themselves in ^ what has been 
described as an out-of-body experience. 

The ozoned state is one in which the user becomes incoherent and 
immobile, although still conscious. In th^ overdosed state, the 
user loses consciousness, a condition that most experienced P.CP 
rusers did not believe was life-threatening. 

Arranging the setting with all the features of proper^ use in 
corregt order, however, was not always possible. The amateur v 
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* did not know-how to carry off such a plan, although Jt was stiM x 
surprising how few respondents in the four cities Vepcyrted 'having \ 
experienced ||| effects during their first use of PCP. The younger 
and less wealthy user had few ways oY assessing the' quahty of a 
batch of PCP prior to using it. The older group of'trip stars" 
in Miami were sufficiently educated and wealthy to know how and 
where to*purchase quality PCP, and then to purchase it ^ suffi- 
cieht quantity so that they store a supply whose quality and 
potency were known to them. The groups with fewer resources 
usually Qither tested the drug at the poinf of purchase or 
requested from the <lealer some accurate appraisal of its potency. 
Both methods were less than foolproof. 

One of the aspects of PCP that has perplexed some of the experts 
has been the way^in which users claim to have diff-erent reactions 

to esse ntially the same drug. Lt has b fipp r^F'>"^<^p<'^ nff^n W^yr--- 

— Midiiy ubtfib di^iilJtTate the effects of PCP^jth a psychedelic experi- 
ence similar to LSD,, while others enjoy it^for its barbiturate-like 
depressant effects. And to confuse the matter even more/ other 
.users insist that their experiences are unique and cannot be 
compared to any other intoxicating substance. 

In addition to the ef^ts th-^t are ^se-related^ it was found thaf 
groups with different social* styles sought different behavioral 
outcomes. For example, m Philadelphia, Walters noted that the 
cools m his study, those' who enjoyed a kind of controlled aloof- 
^ness in other aspects of their lives, tended ^|so to maintain, 
control over thefeffects of PCP, using it often to help them carry 
out activities of work, school, and athletics'.' The rowdies, on 
the other hand, preferred the depressant effect. Instead of an 
evening of psychedelic fun, the .rowdies preferred the ozoned 
state where the loss of coordination coupled with an agressiye 
attitude sometimes caused them to exhibit the kind of bravado 
that involved them tn manly fights m which they were the inevi- 
table losers. 

For those who enjoyed the psychedelic effects, the major problem 
was to adjust the dose to match the expectation— to achieve either 
the buzzed state or the wasted sfate without slipping into the 
ozone. When the proper state had been achieved, the experience, 
no matter how strange it may seem to persons who have never 
attempted it, almost always was defined in positive terms. The 
difficulties in speech, the inability to coordinate movement, or to 
organize sequential thought made the user appear to be incap-* 
acitated and incapable.' 6ut although the outside movement may 
slow, the internal awareness took on a heightened sensitivity and 
alertness to the condition itself, so that the total experience- 
rather than being fri^tening— was usually interpreted as some- 
thing amusing, like looking at the world as though it were 
reflected m the "distortions of fun-hbuse mirrors. 
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ADVERSE REACTIONS 



No matter how sophisticated young users 'have become, •^ley all* 
recognized that PCP was a powerful drug. In almost all o.f the 
popular and professional discussion of PCP. its potency and the 
dangers ^re so heavily emphasized that^jt becomes difficult to 
understand how anyone could' risk taking a drug that offered 
such extreme dangers and so few pleasures. The dangers that 
PCP 'users recognized as part of the risk of using this powerful 
. anesthebc were not the same dangers that experts in the drug 
field warn against. ^ For the 'experts, the issues of, social control 
appear to rank hlgJi as c.oncerns. much has been written about 
the aggressiveness and violence associated with PCP use and the 
_»_J2f^ to c ontain it. From the_y sersl,pfir^p£cUve-.-t^ 

werCloo infrequent to be' worthy of notice. Users simply did riot 
associate violence with PCP. They di'd, however, have other 
concerns. These fall into three general tat^egories. taking too 
much; disrupting normal routines, and burnin^-out. * 

The possibility of taking too much RCP in any given attempt was 
always a threat. Except for those who actively sought a heavily 
anesthetized condition, the aim of mo?t PCP users was to control 
tbe effects so that the ozone state was a.v<»feed. Although some 
usees devftfgped methods' for moderating the higfi, the tactics 
were not fbolproof unless users* had the necessary resources to 
maiintam control over the quality and poler^cy. ' ^ 

Except for groups like the Cognoscenti ir), Miami, users were gen- 
, erally unable to buy jn the kind of bulk t\iat would assure qualrty 
control. Instead^ the typical user would purchase enough to last 
for a day at a tim&, or only ^or the -afternoon or evening. W^th 
such var'fabllity in the supply of PCP, the strengtji fluctuated. 
Unskilled users would not know until they had used the drug just 
how potent 'any giyfen dose of PCP actually was. Because the 
effects of\the dpug are dose-related, it is not surprising that 
users, particularly 'thosfi.ln the years when PCP was spreading, 
had qualitatively different experiences each. time they experimented 
with jt. I^ven though the drug developed a deputation for Ijemg' 
, unpredictable, the effects were actually quite predictable, pro-^ 
vided the strength and amourTt of PCP were known. Users, 
however, especially ^young ones, seldom had the necessary' 
resources to conti-ol quality and potency. 

One of the consequence^ of taking too much was the bad ex- 
^ perience that was Nal ways unique to the individual user. Some ' 
users- simply did nc^t like the kind of ment&Pand body distortions 
caused by the anesthetic* reaction. Even though users often com- 
pared the^PCP experience with LSD, there seemed *tO be a quali- 
tative difference. With LSD, the "existing reality was oiteh dis- 
torted in a swirrof colors and images taken from t^he'suiTounding 
world. Users dreW the distinction between changing th^ reality 
with LSQ and creating a totally new reality wifcb''PCP, a conditiori 
they called halluclna^ng. The content of the hallucinations was 
Wten connected fo changyfi^ body lmages--sf»rinkin^ legs was a 
— 'y- ; 
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common theme— and a feeing of being isolated and almost invisible. 
When these experiences became ;dlstasteful , users^'were often 
frightened, sometimes cried, and frequently became depressed. 
OHen these negative experiences could be altered simply by 
flowing with the sensation of them until a different perspective on 
the same condition could be developed. When this was cjone suc- 
cessfully, rather than considering tVie distortion a handicap, the 
user could switch emotions, leave* fearful fe>8lmgs 'bfhmd,, and 
bagm-^joying the same e^jcperience th.at had only moments before 
caused consternation. 

One of the more consistent hallucinations that PCP apparenti 
triggered--and this same- phenomenon occurred m even*the early 
studies when PCP was being experimented with as a legitimate 
an«thetrc — was.j -sense tfr dB^tti cane'<nn the ^^mriTTTTr TTCefa fuTe" 
"medltatio mortis." User"^ often reported this'as content of their 
mtoxjcated state. Although their reactions were often fearful and 
triggered periods of crying, they /often found the experience 
exciting and enticing. It was repbrfed as a pJteasant Rind of' 
^out-of-body experienc^ that madfe ^riem feel like the "living dead*." 

These and other adverse reactions to the drug could be qukkly^^ 
reversed and converted- into a positive experience. , Frequently 
users could not decide whether a frightening experience was 
negative or pjeasurable. In Chicago, for example,* Wiebel^ reports 
that users often stated the contradictory view,; that the best 
experience was the worst experience! Fun and horror were * 
blended, so it appeared that adver§e effects were not^sirrtply a 
•hazard associated w'lthr use of PCP but m fact one of the pleasures 
sought from it. By having frightening tales to^ell, users could * 
demonstrate their own, daring in using a highly potent drug. 
They could meet and face an internal scene of terror, then return 
from the vision and bring backjo their friends a war story Y'lCh 
in hallucinatory detail. Iji^ this' context,, the worst coulcf be the 
besti^even if, especially if. the experience seemed take^ the 
user close and sometimes d^irectly into death itself. 

If the exp^Trience was- too unsettling and threatened to become a 
"bummer," friends were always available ^ c^lm a user and 
provide quiet reassurances that 'distortion would disappear as^e 
effects of the drug wore off. Depending on the geographic area 
of the country,, friends would offer either milk or orange juice, 
try to make the user vomit,, or suggest breathing exerCMses, as 
methods for managing adverse reactions. Among the most sophis- 
ticated users supplies of Valium provided^ *a chemical counter-* 
action. But usually just allowing the person to wait out the 
drug's effects in a quiet, nonthreatening environment, one as 
free .of stimuli as possible, was sufficient fo bring the person 
around 

Of all the adverse "effects that usqrs reported, the one that 
concerned PCP users the most was "burning-out. " It vyas abun-"* 
dantly clear to all the users/tti^t sustained and r^gulaiA use of 
PCP would lead inevitably tt) burning-out^ a condition t^at was 
described as appearing "spacey." In this condition a:, jj see was 
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actuaUy incoherent, -unable 'to think clearly, ar^d experienced ^ v 
severe memory loss. As a result-of these symptc^s, the« user ^ 
generally developed a reputation for being unreliabUi^and lacking 
in fun and spontaneityx-charactenstics that run counter ta^ those , 
features adojescents tend to value. ^ 

/' - ^ ' ' 

|n the e5rly days of the sprjaad, ChicagcJ users, caught up in the 

ent^husiasm af exploring a new and' power'ful drug, placed high -.^ 

status on being a "burn-out. As the condition became better (x\ 

understood on' the struets and users began to recognize the 

handfcaps of memory loss and/an inability to think clearly, the ' 

status dropped steadily. In tpday's ^world of drug users,' the 

PCP burn-out is viewed with a mixture of pity and disgust^Jn all 

— foi^r of ouji^study, Cjties ! th^ burn-ou t_jy as ostracized and demeaned. 
Croups of users had developed a sysfem of values "that was 
.designed tb^ .protect members from becoming captured by drtitj 
use. Inherenjt jn this ideological schema was the belief tha\ 
drugs and chemicals *should» provide a route to fun, excitement, 
and danger; but, they s^ould not be allowed to destroy the physi- 
cal,, emotional, and mental capacities of users. In. understanding 

, this as^^ect'of the young's approach to drug use^ it can then be 
seen that they dre receptive to educational inrformation about 
clrugs, Pgv4Gied.the information i5^ not intended to dissuade them 
from dri^use altogether. In their, own way, this was the strat- « 
egy they' themselves had developed in managing burnmg-out and. 
burn-outs. * 

In order to reduce the likelihood of burnmg-out, users genei^ally 
made a con^cjiwtious effort to keep use of PCP. under control. 
They watched themselves and each other for 'signs of burnmg-out.. I 
When these signs appeared— and they were always clearly vis- 
jble— users frequently be^an either tb cut back on the amount of 
PCP they used or to qu^t it altogether until thd symptoms receded. 
Fqr users who were unable to cut down on their own, other 
group* members generally pointed aut the symptoms in anTttempt . 
to alert a user that she/he was ip danger of becoming a burn-out. 
The^e attempts -to alert the prospective burn-out came in the form 
of warnings. When the warnings failed., humor and ridicule* were 
.applied. If the user stili did not respond to these group sanc- 
tions, she/he was 'eventually labeled a burn-out and was either 
scapegoated ^and/or ostracized. , • 



tHE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM AND TREATMENT 

V 

Despite almost daily use of drugs and fnequent public displays of 
noisy behavior, there were few arrests of the PCP" users studied 
in the four cities. As a result, few of the participants in our 
•study became .involved^ with the criminal justice system or devel- 
oped any familiarity with the court or corrections system. 
Because of this, these pblydrug us€rs generally did n^t think of 
themselves as ci^mmais. The* few exceptions to this generality 
were the burn-outs ch; those with a commftment to rowdy behavior. 
\\ was not the drug use but rather the offender's reputation as a 
troublemaker that caught police attention. ' ' 



There were clear indications ^hat the police in each of the crties 
gave 'low priority to harrassing or arresting the street-level drug 
user. Just how much this policy has become an official one 
within City police departments we cannot, of course, state. Their 
apparent acceptance of drug luse among young peop^e, however, 
was. consistent with peports about the way school Authorities and 
employers responded. The everyday practice would tend to 
suggest that drug-using behavjor has become an "Accepted, Tl) 
unwelcome, fact of life. In Chicago, f9r example, rather^ than 
arresting young drug users on charges of illegal possession, 
police sfmply confiscated . the drugs and warned users against 
future violations of t-he law. . • >• • 

The. only two" exceptions to the practice of overlooking the behavior 

involved in behavior .that disrup'ttd public order or were caught , 
in what appeared'^to be life-threatehing situations,,- such as over- 
doses, (f police were called, they had no choree but to respqjnd 
to compraints. This practice seemec^ more typical in tf^e interac- 
tion, of police and rowdy groups than with other groups less 
pfon^ to f^blic displays of disruptive behavior. Even in those 
. cirtumstanCes, police teAded to manage them like they manageid 
family quarrels^ and acted as mediators rather^ (han responding as\ 
though serious criminal 'activities were in progress. 

When police^were involved in overdose situations, they turned the 
matter over to" medical professionals, 'usually those in the local 
hospital emergency rooms, Ih those few instances when users 
• suffering from an overdose of^PCP were !aken to hospitals, th^ 
condition of the p.atient was reported to have worsened with 
medical intervention, Wathin the -drug users' network, the usual ' ) 
practice was to allow the user to wait out the effects of the d'rug ^ 
^ and to keep him and the environment as calm as possible. It 
appeared that emergency room management ofPCP users sometimes 
exacerbated the situation. In most situations hospital personnel . 
hacj^ been informed that the typical PCP user was prone to violence 
and assaultive ■ behavior. As a result, users were frequently put 
in constraints. In all cages' where this happened, treatment 
experience became a nightmare for the user. 

Most members of each of the drug-using groups viewed treatment 
programs as ex]Lensipns of the 'criminal justice system. * Treatment 
progranis, for U^e most part, were regarded with distrust and 
suspicion and u«ed only as a last resort. Emergehc/ rooms, for 
^ example, -were thought i-o be sta/fed by incompetents who probably 
woutd make an adverse reaction to PCP worsQ. 

Alrnost all of the users we studied did not think they ndeded tcf 
'change 'beoause few of them' believed that their use of drugs had 
caused chronic problocns they themselves could not handle. As a 
result,^ there was little interest or incentive to seek the kind of 
help or counseling offered in drug treatment programs. Because 
few of the respondents had been arrested, there was only limited 
data on involuntary treatment. Because the data were so sparse, 
. Iiftle can, be said abput oxperienceywith treatment programs, other 
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- than that it wae the general assessment of the four ethnographers 

■that m the few cases they observed the outcomes were^not particu- 
' larly successful. , 

violence/ AND PCP ' 

' Because the mass media has associated violence with PjCP, this 
topic was one the four ethnogr^aphers were requested to explore 
irf as much detail as pc^esible. .^Each of them was asked 'to report 
^ on any first-hand observation they made during their 3 montbs of 
•/-')data colle^on. In interviewing respondents, they were asked, to 
,y mqCJire ab^ violent episode's the interviewee had either partici- 
pated in or Trad w itness ed directly. These episodes were to be 
r-v:7^\xxr^i^\u detain Rn'aTTy; users were asked to report any 
h^pf'say stales of violence that \|ere reported to be triggered by 

With such aS^ncentrated focus on the issue of violence, it seemed 
naturaj to expect that our study would generate considerable data 
on the association of PCP with, violent acts. In almost all cases, 

^ however, PCP users were baffled by- the connection of PCP and ' 
X^violence.^.Most of them believed that, PCP was so powerful that 
the kind of coordination -and agility required in a fight would , be 
lost. In fact, most of the illustrations of users becoming involved 

f in what they perceived as violence were usually humorous stories ^ 
in which users were the "injured parties. 

Violence was not completefy absent; howe^r, although It appeared 
tq be rare* It tended to appear among those groups where 
totj^hness was important in developing and maintaining group 
status. With groups like the Rowdies in Phiradelphia and the 
corner group in Chicago, fighting ^as a trlditional assertion of 
status— a means not simply of resolving persJnahconflict?,' but of 
presenting the kind^ of tough, image that wasVespedted locally. 
In this , sense, violence that .an cfDiside observer mi*t attribute to 
PCP was actually behavior common tg the group anSindiqenous id 
the community long before^ TCP had become a ^^vdked drug. . 
Given ^kifernA behavioral orientations, then, groups varied* in 
the emjphasis t^ey gave to PCP use resulting in violence. Among 
the l^gnoscenrti in Miami and 'the Cools in Philfedei'phia , fighting ' 
was not highly regarded behavior. With or witlfcut PCP, members . 
of these groups, did not partjcipate in violence a^d generally were 
surpriseji that PCP had developed a Veputatiorf. as, a dVug of 
violence. |n Chicago, there tended to be ^. clearjtr recognition W 
PCP s. potential of^ triggering ag'gressive behavior, /fhe^ircum- 
stances of violence that, were described hardly evfer involved 
viciousness, or Were even remotely connected to /he 'kind of 
bizarre stories rep9rted periodically in the press. Even when the 
.^^^^■^ designated to be the aggressor, the ability to fight 
was so seriously impaired by the anesthetic effects of the drug 
that the Outcome was seldom ione in which serious injury was done 
to anyone. One user seemed to.siim-up the general view when fYe 
said, I have a hard tlm^ walking downstairs, let alone fighting." 
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PCP was associated with vjolence when users, having had. a. .bad 

experience, were restrained as part of an" attempt to^help them. 
Where these violent episodes took place, they almost ajways • 
involved a representative of law enforcement or. some treatment 
agerrt. No effort in our study was made to trace the exact devel- 
opment' of those episodes,, l?ut the reports fror|i ^the few users who 
were the central ffgures in them indicate tha-t the attempt to 
restrain them triggered a panic^ reaction, wfiich in turn.w^s met 
with greater force until the user was 'physically subdued. This 
type of violence tended to be reactive rather than initiated by a 
user intentvKn injuring other people. ^ • 

' ' . • . r 

Most of the violence that was either reported or, witnessed was 
directed not toward peopJe but toward property. In Miami,^ one 
user punched a fire extinguisher,. In Seattle, Jennifer James 

w i tiTRssp ii ' a m a n a ttempt i n g to -das- troy t 44e- -fu-mfkire -h4s- apdf 4 

'meht. In almost^ all cases, the person involved in the PCP-con- 
nected violence had already developed a reputation for viojence 
independent of PCP use. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION AND DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 

: <. . . 

If the groups studied in our four cities are typical, then the^ 
effo^fts of drug education and prevention programs do not reach 
the street level: Whether those operating the programs lack the 
ability to penetrate drug-involved grpups or whether the groups 
themselves ^erect barriers that make penetration impossible is a 
question that should be explored. Our study indicates that the 
gap ^between the two systems was wide and that young people had 
little interest in what the legitimate world had to say about *licit^. 
drugs. Public school drug education programs were targely 
ignored. , Young people dfsdamed them, saw them as "un-hip," 
and general^ cesented their efforts to promote total abstinence. . - 
U^ers generally ^looked on any information associated with puBlic. 
.school with^disbelief and did not expect to receive honest informa- 
" tion fj*om school authorities. For almost all the respondents, 
prevention •efforts were^ so remote from their lives that no mention 
was (nade 'of themV 

The exception to the general observation that' young people were 
untouched by present prevention methods were those programs 
with an outreach effort such as Upfront in Miami and Northwest 
Youth Outreach in Chicago. Both of these programs had devel- 
oped reputations as allies who tried to impart accurate information 
on drugs rather than as enemies attempting to propagandize 
y6ung people loto abstinence. 

• ■ .« / 

Public education efforts, such as newspaper stories and television 
specials, were both amusing and dismaying to users. In mostrof 
♦them, particularly the 60 Minutes special, which man'y PCPu^sVrs 
in our study saw,, the general view was that the exaggeration v^as 
so extreme th^ rt did not reflect the nature of th^ drug experi- 
ence as ilyrf^nG^ it. .On the other hanfl,, the recept publicity 
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,on PtP that showed it as quite powerful enhanced user 'interest 
, in it because the presentation was supportive of the daring awd 
risk that motivated thejn to „^ the drug^ in the first place. ^ 

>- 

In* most cases,, however, users thougtit those public eff6rts did 
Uttle to bring about an understanding of PCP or the people wbo 
use it because the distortions wire so great. One Mi5mi ,user v^ho* 
knew PCP by the narfie of "tic^' saw and read several. of the' 
accounts af PCP and decided that' 1t was a drug ,she did rtot wapt 
to try. One day, as she was reading a^draftpf Dr. Cleckner's y 
ethnographic piper on PCP, she was startled to find out ^at tk; 
the drug she had been tdking and enjoying without too many ill 
effects,, WjBS tRe PCP she had been warned against in the media. 
In 'such situations where the facts about ti^e drug have been so 
. grossly dist orted that users calnnot associate them with their own° 
expedience,, distrust oTail public education efforts wa^ reinforced . 

Even though our^study has;not yet hat! much effect on the devel- 
opment of public policy or*been included in tf^ kind of planning - 
SSAs are ma^idated to d^o, I think you can see now thp results of 
this kind' of ethnographic research provide a far different picture* 
' of .the P.CP problem than that provided by other s(5urces more 
distant from the noninstitutional population. We believe this 
perspective essential to planning intervention, education , and 
prevention programs, and that it It^s tire pot^ential'to be helfcful . 
m shaping public policies that are both realistic and human. 

<<, 
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Problems Utilizing 
Ethnography in a 

Siii(gle--State-AgeijGy 

Edward Preble, M.A. 



The mam, profcUem in using ethnography in a Single State Agency 
(SSA), or ^within- any agency is that ther^ are no ethnographers 
^thera. In fact, there are few ethnographers anywhere, and they 
are either on^ reservations looking for subjeds more native in 
appearance than they are, or they are in this roonr:' - 

Ethnographers, in the traditional sense are ei^lner dead or too old 
to get out the tent door. By traditional ethnographer I refer to 
any textbook account, such as Herskowits': 

To carry on his fieldwork, he goes to the people he has' 
selected to study, listening to their conversation,, 
visiting their homes, attending their ntes, observing 
their customaoy behavior, questioning them aboui their, 
traditions as he probe§ their way of life to attain a 
rounded view of their culture or to analyze some special 
aspect of it. » . . The success of his work, in very 
great measure, depends on his sensitivity to th^ situa- 
tions, he encounters, on . the interplay between his 
personality and the personalities of the ^natives with 
Whom he must deal, rather than his skill in tnartipulating 
test tubes or balances oh incubators. 

, (Herskowits 1947) 

Herskowits was defining the doctrines and methods formally intro- 
duced by Malinowski when, by the accident of World War 1, he 
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becaina a captive participant obsurvur. in tKe Trobriand Islands. 
From his experience during thib friendly internriK^nt, Mdlinowski 
transformed ethnography from a 'cultural mapping-out (grdphing) 
procedure to a sociodynamic * study of' human behavior. 

Although ^Malinowski formalized and' popularized this observational 
.style of ethnography, it w^s practiced, as much a*s 2,200 years ; 
ago by Herodotus, fiis mair> achievement was the chronicling of 
the Persian War,s, but ho also paid attention to events and condi- 
tions off Uju/the side. He would go down to the "common stews" — 
an area in a ^city equiv/ilent to New York's Time Square/8th 
Avenue ared--in order to find out what was going on there with 
the ordinary citizens. 

Her discavered. for example , that in t fie rommof> stpws wnrp imHpr- 
cover "representatives of the king who had been sent to get 
in/orffiation on seditious plans and activities. Often the best 
informant .was an attractive daughter who sold her se^^ual favors 
there and, ir^ifientally , got information about any plots against 
her' father. - Herodotus reported that one ^uch daughter required, 
in addition to her usual \fee, that a customer bring to each appomt 
nient one block of stone which would be saved for her tomb. Me 
said that when she died a tomb was erected which was 150 feet 
square at its base. She obviously had a long and prosperous 
career as an informant f6r the king. This is onl.y one of many 
examples of peripheral information that Herodotus recorded along 
.with the chronicling of great events such as battles and the* 
succession of royal titles (Coldolphme 1942). * 
• ,* • 
'Like Herodotus, ajl anthropo^oglsts who, work as , participant- 
observers hayc one thing* in Common— they are nosey busybodi^s 
'who keep their heads on a swivel looking for the unusual and , 
unexpected. " It is this attention and interest that Bruce Johnson 
lias referred to m his paper as "the pursuit of the tangentiaU . 
•E.B. Tylor, .the founder of cultural anthropology, called this 
activity "the pursuit of leftovers," and^hou^ht well enough' of it 
to defme cuUurat .^anthropology as "the science of leftovers." 
Freud,' toa, became i/ivolved in tangentials, which led to his 
discovery of fr-ee association as a revolutionary method for study- 
ing the psychodynamics of human behavior. ' %»p 

While referring to Freud, this is a good ^Jace to state that I first 
interpreted *the . tef^ions developing between my colleague Bruce 
Johnson and me, while workrrig together m an SSA, as the conse- 
quence of an Oedipal conflict — our having the proper age differen- 
tial. That was a mistake. The tension was more the result of a 
genera tion-^p. 

CraduaVa^ school* scholars emerging after 1960 were raised in the 
computer culture of the mid-2.0th century. /Provided with computer 
hardware and the latest edition of the SPSS, they have developed 
^an immunity to the inferiority attacks many of their predecessors 
'in the 19th and early 20th centuries suffec^ed when attempting to 
achieve for their studies of human phenomena the scientific status 
^won by mathmetlclahs In the 17th century and .physicists In the 
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to-adopt the conceptual and metljodologjcdl canons of the'mathe- 
matjcal and physical sciences andT^oiuce expidnation to g^neralua- 
tions mi* the -form of laws, theories, or statistical regularities, 
.many were frustrated and apol(5getic. Some, fortunately, were 
not irftimidatod and discouraged by tlje charge of. being "unsciep- 
tific." Lasting studies of human behavior— tfealth of Nations , 
Democracy in ATner ica, League of the Iroquo is, D5s_Kapital, 
Division of Labor , Golden Soug h, Interpretation of Dreams , 

The Protestant Ethnic , Folkways , Middle town . Street Corner 
Society -'Were created without the us6 of questionnaires, control 
groups, computers, and printouts. 

i know of. ho studies conducted with th6 use of such artifacts 
that belong or^ such a lis^t. ^s to credibility without the support 
uf iFiudL»ni - b'tdtistTCHt^ tectiriiq'cies, -inEJWTS^M. Mur yari- (ourid ijisuttp^ — 
cieht to"^ ^ay in the introduction to League of the Iroquois , "The 
credibility of a witness is known to depe^nd chiefly upon his 
means of* knowledge^', and then states, "Circumstances brought me 
m frequeni intercourse with thb descendents of the Iroquois,, and 
led to my adoption as a Seneca" (Morgan* 1 951 ) . ' 

Thiols all he said about his means ot knowledge, and it was 
enough " ^ , * 

Of course, the pursuit of ^he tangential — a phrase I am beginning 
to lik^i — can be reduced to^he absurd when it is so undisciplined 
^ as 'to be scatterbVained or aimless. But then statistical proceclures 

and other rigorous scientific excercistis can also become absurd. 
^ In a New York State agency, I heard a conversation about lO 
years ago in whjch one researcher said seriously to another, 
- "What we need in this project is an instcument to validate the 
instrument." ^ 

Students of human,, cultural, and social phenomena wHI always bd 
vulnerable to the charge of -being unscientific. Last year I. was 
in a Seattle bookstore where scientific books on such subjects as . 
mathematics, physic^, chemistry, and biology are shelved, undcfr 
the proper categorieiu When 1 asked the bookseller where th6 
social science books were he pointed and said,, "Over there, with ' 
the tnysteries. " FieSh and blood phenomena alway.s pose mysteries,, 
for which we may .be thankful. Hi/man beings are not balls 
rolling, down an inclined plane, subject to Galilean measurement 
and pre«iiction. This does not mean that students of such phenom- 
ena cannot be true^ to the ideal of science, which, in the barest « 
and truest sense, fs a generality of statement without bemg[ so 
, vague as*to lose any specific relevance, formulated in such aT way 
to have the widest application possible. Reduced to the simplest 
terms, the methodology for arriving at such statements is to look 
carefully at what is going qn, using whatever means of observation 
are appropriate and available-^whether they are questionnaires' or 
a storefront stoop. 

If' my remarks here favor the qualitative or naturalistic approach. 
It IS because that is ^hat I practice. Also, it is the undert^og in 
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ccmipetition with the qt/antitative approach.^ To Mljustrate this 
underdog status 1 can cite an experience I had recently when 
appearing in a New York State Supreme Court on behalf of a 
resear,ch subject facing sentencing for attempted murder^. Before 
I made my "in mitigation" statement, the judge -asked me to 
describe my work; I gave a brief account of the a'ctivities of a 
research scientist in street ethnography, to which he respofhdect,^ 
"Oh, you conduct statistical purveys." At this point, I 4ost my ^ 
courtroom composure and exclaimed, "My Cod, /no, I fight with 
those numbers crunchers. " He laughed, more at my indignation 
than at the substance of my response, and said. "I'm sirry , I 
understood* you to say that you were^a research scientist." When 
research is equated only with statistical surveys by a presumably 
sophisticated person, we naturahsts have to fight. * 

. This battle is not new for me. My first encounter fame about 20 
years ago when 1 applied for a National Institute of Mental Health 
grant for th6 purpose of studying wh3t I observed in my early 
work on the streets of New York as a movement by ghetto youths 
away from street-gang fighting to heroin use. The istr^et-gang . 
problem was getting great publicity in the media and attention in 
the research and treatment sectors of the social and psychological 
sciences, while heroin use was receiving no attention or publicity 
On any of these fronts — even from those agencies responsible for 
monitoring street-youth activities at the time. I began to. observe 
thjs change from street-gang fighting to heroin use on the streets 
as director c^t New York City Evenin;g Community Centers in 
Yorkville and East Harlem, even though these events were tan- 
gential to my assigned job of conducting volleyball games and 
v^qiL^^re dancing* This practical work in tenement areas of New 
TCpk and my academic work m cultural anthropology complemented 
each other, and 1/ proposed in the grant application to use the 
experience and' knowledge from both areas of experience. 

I knew no one in the Federal grant field at the time and certainly 
no one knew me. I went throughAhe usual application , procedures, 
followini^ the book of intructions line by line and sent itnn without 
consulting 'anyone at NIMH beforehand to find out where the 
research gaps were, as we do today»^l did not even know where 
NIMH was located and simply mailed the application in the return 
envelope that* was provided. My application was rejected out of., 
hand, without even a site visit. The orjly criticism that 'was 
given was t^iat it did not c[,eal with large enough ndimbers and had 
no 'control groups; mo short, it was — in the exact words of one 
reviewer, a well-j^own epidemiologist^.-"merely a paturalistic 
study." ^ -f 

At this innocent stage of my career it strucK me as an outrageous 
.^rony that something was considered invalid on its face because it 
was natural. In the ^ejection notice there was the routine state- 
ment that I could reapply using the offered "Critique to guide me. 
I did reapply, but instead of making it quantitative, I made it 
more *naturalistic and vented some sarcastic humor. This was in^ 
.the nature of Calgenhumor, because I did not expect any positive 
response, if any response at .all. 
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But, fortunately, there, is a Morns Schwartz. He and Alfred 
Stanton had published in 1954 the famous study. Mental Hospital ;^ 
It involved a sociologist and psychiatrist collaborating in a pioneer* 
study of a mental hospital (Stanton and Schwartz 1954). Schwartz 
was on the NIMH review committee tha^ reviewed aiy^ second appli- 
cation. Something about the application attracted him and he ' 
persuaded his colleagues to allow a site visit, with him as one of 
the site' visitors. He came,, along with a {psychiatrist who was 
interested in studying the natural psychotherapeutic personalities 
of ' bartenders, and had calculated that New York Avas a good 
place to further his knowledge, which,, beMeve me, he did. 
Schwartz thought that I had a good idea; the psychiatrist could 
not have cared less. ^ 



Although Schwartz. had a positive interest in the application, he' 
was pessimistic about my success in getting the grant award 
^because of the quantitative rsSue. However, in driving from one 
bar to the next— for the benefit of his colleague— I spotted. on the 
street a young, 16-year-old J rish-American boy I knew from my 
work, who was a heroin addict. Remember, this was 20 years 
ago, and was therefore unusual. It is tiard to realize this 1n ^ 
1979, when drug use is so common and public; then, a young, 
heroin addict wasVbs uncommon as a boy*scout is today. I stopped 
the car, 'invited the boy in and we rode around and talked about - 
street-gang fighting' (he Had been a gang leader) and the spread 
of heroin ^use on the streets. 1 knew him quite well and he spoke 
freely to all three of us. Schwartz was impressed after this 
encounter and said he would try his best for the grant. As a 
result, I got it, and for a substantial, 3-yeaK per lod . For me, it 
was the sweetdst jrony that one individual (the 16-year-old boy 
walking down the street) outnumbered, in effect, all the quan- 
titative-minded critics. . ^ 

That NIMH study of the transition in New York City from street- 
gang- fighting to heroin use among street youths was completed m 
1962 and parleyed into some further studies and consultation work 
during the pext 5 years, wtth journeyman results. On^ of the 
interests that emerged for me s6mewhere along the line wds in the 
economic structure of the heroin market, and I casually mentioned 
this interest to others. One day John Casey, a young economist, 
called and said that he, would be interested in working with me on 
a formal' economic description and analysis of the street heroin-, 
market in New York. We agreed to collaborate,, and I supplied 
him with cartons full of life-fiistory interviews, field journals, 
observations, and anecdotes that I had collected angi saved over 
th6 past 10 years. ^ 



^ter reading through this material and taking notes and excerpts; 
we wrote the draft of an economic paper. The burden of the 
article was an economic interpretation, *using modern economic 
theories and models, expressed in the technical language, .tables, 
and charts of economics. ^ My contribution to that draft was a 
throwaway summary at the end where I Supplied a general cultural 

background for the economic exposition. 

' • - - . ^ 

.... . . . 
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When we read through the completed .draft, we were not satisfied. 
The- data was good, the analysis was logical, and the charts and 
tables were attractive. What was missing was something interest- 
ing and important. We could picture a reader. nodding in assent 
after reading it and sayimg, "Yes, thtit's probably true— so what 
to you want from' me*^^' ^ ' 

\ 1 

In attempting tu Iiv6n up the article, we juggled sections. around 
and finally usir^ thrs hit-and-miss method, placed the summary at 
the beginning* of tfie paper and guided it through a natural 
development to a satisfying conclusion. The result was "Taking 
Care of' Bu^ir^ess," a paper* that has l^iept me in business ever 
^ amce (Preble and Casey f969)» 

At the risk of appearing self-serving, it may be instructive to 
compare th^e academic acceptance of tf^t art^le with its use by 
State and other policymaking bodies — i\\e latter being the topical 
^concern of this symposium* Briefly summarized,, "Taking Care of 
Business," criticized th^ long-time ° acc.eptance of the medical- , 
psychOiogicaL mode! that associates opiate use solely with physio- 
logical and psychological needs. This model was criticized in the 
paper as being too narrowband not taking into account sociological 
factors 'related to opiate (primarily hepinj use, particularly 
among l^qwer-class minority groups. The paper concluded that, 
"The CaPeer of the heroin user* serves "a jdual purpose* for the 
slum inhabitant; it enables him to escape,, not from purposeful 
activity, but from the monotony of an existence severely limited 
by , social constraints, and at the same time it provides a way for 
him, to gam revenge on sodiety for the injustices aqd deprivation 
he has experienced." ' * ■ 

The data and findings of this paper were generally accepted by 
students and researchers in the field as calling attention to 
neglected aspects of the drug-use causality question. The find- 
ings have been favorably cited and incorporated in the drug use 
literature during the past 10 years. However, in spite of academic 
acceptance, this paper and^^similar works of. others have had little 
jnfluence at the practical, policymaking levels of drug* prevention, 
treatment, controls, and- legislation. 

One of, the heartening exceptions to^this" rule that I can report 
occurred when tKo* former Commissioner of the New York State ' 
agency concerned with drug fbus,e,* Daniel f^epak, invited'me to 
talk about our work at a meeting of his top administrators and 
policymakers, and later joined us in rounds of street addict 
hangouts in New York City. His favorable reports on this ex- 
perience to member^ of his staff led to productive exchanges at 
several levels within the^ agency. The fact that Klepak's succes- 
sor, Julio Martinez, is a* Puerto Rican ^x-addict from the stree^ 
of East Harlem is cause for further oatimisnOfHong street ethno^ 
graphers, > , * 

One reason foil the paucity of ethnographic studies of street drug, 
use, in addition to the lack, of* demand, is fear on the paft of 
potential -researchers of: .physical harm" (exaggeratedf^ 
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involvement with law enforcement agents (exaggerated),, and dirt 
and discomfort (not exaggerated). Partially due to these fears, 
researchers frequently employ surrogates, mainly former her'oin- 
us^rs now on methadone maintenance programs — euphemi.stically 
called indigenous workers. Although useful in certain ways,, the 
ex-addict in drug abuse research and indigenous ^workers in other 
research studies frequently constitute another level separating the 
professional researcher from his subjects. 

Thl^e are ethnographic researchers,, however,, who are not afraid 
of the streets,, do not delegate direct contact solely to indigenous 
workers,, and get out there; they are probably all in this room: 
The' impact of their reported work at the State policymaking level 
has been almost negligible. Although | am not involved in shaping 
policy decisions, I have a layman's knt^ftHedge that State personnel 
implement decisions of those^above themf^mcludmg the policvpTakmg 
head of the agency. He, in turn,, is guided by the polifical 
realities of the day, which ideally are realities of the citizen's 
everyday life. This is,, of course, the Way representative govern- 
ment functions. Breakdowns in communication and problems that 
occur in the policymaking -process may be due to inadequate,^ 
mistaken, tardy,, or unreported information. An illustration from 
the early street-gangs study, referred to earlier, may serve to 
illustrate the potential of ethnography to help remedy these 
faults. This exarr^lE^ is far enough m the past to be noncontro- 
versial. * ^ 

From 1955 to I960, little was, known about drug use on the street. 
Heroin use developed rapidly after 1950. By 1955,, herom addiction 
among youlhs was ^fpparent to those living and working in slum 
neighborhoods. By 1956, the use of heroin aMongVstreet youths 
had destroyed the fighting street-gang culture^ "fhe New York 
City Youth Board and other public and private agencies had 
"detached workers" assigned to fighting street gangs siffce the 
early 1940s, and their work had been dramatically publicized and 
rewarded by substantial financial sufiport. ^ 

\- 

During the per,iod from ^955 to j960^ heroin use and associated 
psychosocial problems* were ignored by these y^uth service agen- 
cies. They ^continu^d to devote their r.^sources to the now. myth- 
'ca^^treet gangs. This was tr'ue m Manhattan neighborhoods and 
in^Jjier areas of the city. I worked as a part-time consultant to 
the Youth Board in I960 with a South Bronx "unit ostensibly 
working with $treet gangs. The unit had rosters of supposedly 
active gangs .that had terrorized the neighborhoods. When I wejit 
out t(f observe these fighting gangs, I could not 'find an^r-even 
with the help 6f the workers designated' to care for and observe 
them. Young l^eroin users, Ipowever, were easily seen nodding 
on street corners an^ in candy stores, and hustlicig the street in 
between these times. One 'day I asked a worker, "Where does 
yj)ur office get those rosters?" He was a carxdid person with 
whom I had developed a good relationship; h^ saiQi, "Come on, I 
will show you.*' rfe took me to a schoolyard where some teenage 
boys were playing basketball,, called them over and said, "Do yo\j 
want to get down on a good thing? We got bus trips to Coney 
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, Island, ball games, picnics, and hav.e a' go^d time," The re- V 
spbnse w^s, "Yeah, great--sign us Up"; the worker got about-30 
signatures.*. This became, a "street g^ng" ■ m the unit office file in 
the Bronx. I believe you could find "Doctoc-J" (Julius Irving) 
on one of those old youth board posters. f 

There was, h\owever, some h^rd evidence about «+ieroin use that 
coutd not be ignored fQrever. Jn th^ mid-1956s,, Bellevije Hospital 
started getting admissions for herom use of young fDeople turning 
themselves in or beting brought in by police, other agencies, and 
parents. They came ia with overdoses', for detoxification, anS"" 
for other disorders associated with heroin use—such as serum 
. hepatitis. By I960, 5 years after heroin ^use had become a wide- 
spread phenomenon. State and city agencies went into action. 
The State attempted a transition of interest and action from street 
gang fighting to heroin use by appointing a 'former youth- board 
administrator to a top position m the new State xiarcoticS agency. 

In 1961, President Kennedy called a White House Conference on 
narcotic^*tri Washington. It was an ironic coincidence that news 
of the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion was delivered to President- 
, Kennedy on the sta'ge while he was addressing this conference- 
government actions in^both areas having been based on faulty, 
intelligence reports. Nevertheless, that White House Conference 
initiated a rigorous, if belated, attack on th^-problem of narcotic 
addiction that continues in force today. 

It is of historical interest to note that'^the only narcotic treatment 
group organized a{ the time of this conference was Synanon. 
Their members were not invited to the conference, but they had 
rooms in a hotel where ^hey attracted conference 'members and 
other interested visitors through hand-bill advertising on the 
streets. Synanon went on, of course, to become the progenitor 
of drug-free .treatment programs, encounter and consciousness- 
j^^sing groups'^' and, recenfly, mountain minutemen. &ut that is 
another ^tory. * ' . ' * 

Xwo-thirds of the dialectic that Johnson and I pursued in our 
collaborative^ work in a State agency has been sketched here so 
far; it remains to complete it with a preview of the synthesis we 
hope to achieve. 

CetUainiy b6th tlje quantitative and^ naturalistic methods can 
con^ifiute to the body^of knowledge about *drug use that we all 
striye.j^o build. In oOt- project, we are combining th^e methods 
as prooeed with^the work^ rather than pursuing a^polemical or 
merely juxtaposed use of appr<iaches often th,ought to be incompat- 
. ibie. An example here^^rom our current work will serve to illus- 
trate how we are utilizing this combined approach: 

We have been using a structured interview guide with MO research 
' subjects regarding their economic behavior over 30 consecutive 
• days, The major categories of inquiry are: - 
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• Employment 

• CVimlnal activity 

• Drug use 

• Treatment 

• Income 

• Expenditure 



When tabulated^", the results provide a more, accurate accounting 
of the economic life of street drug users than do memories.. On 
the other hand, the nature and structure of questionnaire inter- 
vjewing inhibits spontaneity and elaboration that can contribute 
additional relevant and iapportive darta. _One subject, a profes- ^ 
sional "stick-up-artist" and "hit man," expressed the problem this 
way: "You can't learn anything from me by just letting me fill dtjt 
a questiortlnaire; that's too cold and rigid. You ^^ould be giving^ 
the right answer,, not lying, but not have your h|"art in it. Lik^ 
an architect,, he designs a building so when wind blows It 
won't, break, it has some sway in it in the /^igtnt direction. . A 
questionnaire doesn't allow for that, it. doesn't fill in the sfvwng 
and sway. But when we talk free for 10 or 15 minutes before and 
after the questions, like here, we get some sway;, like the building^ 
you get good answers all the way through." 

This subject's appraisal Is reinforced and illustrated by/ thV 
luestionnaire responses and elaborations on them by two other 
sijbjects — a pimp and his number-orfe girl (Kenny C. and Cathy/ 
"J—who reported their economic activities for one day i/i succ.^ 
swe, private interviews. . 

A "Separate 15- to 20-minute period of elafiwation'^by eacjh Kerfny 
C. and Cathy D», provided information that was sum;narized/ In 
the research notes, as follows: . "^Ut^ 



Cathy and Kenny caf?J§ together as usual. "Cathy was int 
viewed first while Kenny waited in the other room. 

In respijsfiding to questionnaire questions we got jb "robbery," 
and Cathy related the following: Yesterday Kenny asked' her to 
go downtown and turn a few tr[cks because his main money- 
making girl had been locked /up. She reluctantly agreed/ On the 
corner she vyas appr/)ached by a white man in his ^iddl> forties. 
She agreed* and they went Into the haljway, 'tovyard the /back "of a 
nearby building. As he was undressing^Xertny appeared from the 
backyard entrance with a pistol, 'took about $240 aod\f edit cards 
from the man and forced 'hjm to undress completely; t^en he and 
Cathyjeft. Kenny hrailed a cab for them, went 1i few blocJ«s, and 
then told her to get out and go home, wlthOM^ ^gTving her dny 
money. ; 
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Regarding the "treatment" question on the questionnaire, I jokingly 
asked her if she had received any treatment bby4)nd what Kenny 
had given her. She' laughed and, when asked to characterize 
that treatment, said, "Bad treatment. 

Kenny came m after her and related the following: One of his 
girls had come in the morning and "laid some scratch on me" 
($125). , Later, she called saying she had been arrested for ^ 
"grossing" and they wer^ holding her until some warrants on her 
were raised. She asked him to bail her out-. Inside of trying to 
do that he spent the $125 she had given him Qn coke for himself 
and then directed Cathy to turn some tricks for him in order to 
recoup the money he had spent on coke. H.e said he usually 
doesn't ask Cathy to do this, but now he needed money because 
his main girl was out of action^ Cathy objected, but he said, 
/'Come on, let's go," and she complied^. .It was his original inten- 
tion to have her turn four or five tricks and get the money he 
needed, but he got impatient and decided to take the first trick 
off because it was faster and might result in more money. He 
took the risk of the robbery because of the^ effects of coke. This 
>vas not his usual practice. And about Cathy, he said, "She can 
make more for me boosting than ^on her back, but I was in a 
hurry." He described the^robbery in the same way Cathy did 
and said he got $238 and several credit cards. He used one card 
for two pairs of shoes (cost, $175) and one card for a jacket 
($95). He showed the interviewer otje pair of the shoes he bought. 

He said that ^e was mad at Cathy because she had resisted the * 
idea and he .Tesented her ingratitude for his having "fit herjnto 
my schedule". \ 

About the prostitute who had given him the money and got 
arrested; he said* that she has warrants on her for robbery all 
the time because she likes robbing a trick with the help of an 
accomplice; as he and Cathy .had done. 

When collected and statistically processed along with hundreds of 
other interviews from different subjects, the questionnaire 
responses of Kenny and Cathy contribute to meaningful printouts 
that can be analyzed in many ways. The elaborations, however, 
cannot be punched out on IBM cards; they must be incorporated 
in a more naturalistic foh!iat that both utilizes and serves the 
quantitative analysis. If this different procedure offends purists 
in either methodological camp-, or they simply do not get it— one 
can only say, with G. K. Chesterton, "I don't write for people 
who don't get it." 

Haying made this rather snjilg «leclarat?ort, let me redress matters 
by saying that one of the dangers street ethnoghaphers have t0 . 
guard against is smugness. The fact that one is oh the street 
filrectly obserying and interacting with those who, perhaps to his 
envy, seem tq be enjoying the expression of socially forbidden 
Impulses, is not a guarantee of accurate description, analysis, 
and explanation. The earl^y Gr^ek philosopher, Thales, Is reported 
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to rtave said of certain of his contemporaries "Present, they are 4 
abseat"; and that can apply to ethnographers as well. » 

The Converse is not necess'ai^ily true. One can become an expert 
on street drug use without leaving Montana; or he can be a State 
agency administrator. Sir James Frazer never left the librarte* of 
Cambridge University during his 50-year anthropological ody,ssey. 
And no one claims tfiat you must have participated in the Civil 
War to qualify a^ an expert on the sociology of that period. The 
case can even be made that distance in time or place contributes 
to a desirable objectivity in the study of human ^ffairs, but that 
is a Qdse for someone else to make. 

WitFu libraries, current journals, news media, colleagues (including 
street ethnographers), and a creative commitment to the study of 
social problems, no one is disqualified for that study in advance. 
It is encouraging to obsey*ve at this symposium Jmpressive evidence 
of such a commitment. * * ^ 
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Ethnographic Research and 
Public Policy Developrnent 

Jennifer James, Ph.D. , ' 

F\esearchers in the sOa^i sciences are having a significant and *^ 
expanding effect on public policy. There is increased concern in 
the United States about social problems that affect the public 
welfare or quality of life. Criminal activity , sexual violence, 
drug abuse, str^t' gangs^, and child abuse are just some of the 
areas concerning public officials. Legistatoi^s and agency adminis- 
trators are^ seeking information about these problems so that their 
decisionmaking procedures can realistic. Social scientists have 
become the "experts" providing advice to policymakers. The 
interaction between social scientists and puj^lic policy agencies has 
i not, however,, always been successful* There has been confusion 
between social "theory" ancT social "realit/. " < Many researchers do 
oat* work in~^the field, do not in fact "know" their subjects as 
Individuals' nor make themselvel aware of the envir*onment In 
which these people live. "The ethnographer 'is»developing an edge 
a^ this point in research, aware of both the "real" knowledge of 
the^ subjects* reality and- the "ideal" knowledge <?f the social 
scientists, * 

* 

Ethnographers are concerned with the subjective percep^ons of 
their informants as well as objective measurement. They are 
perceiv.ed as researcRfers who kjnow the population about .which 
they are reporting* ASuCh insight is of increasing interest in the 

<de\^elopment of public policy* The research goals of the field 
ethnographer are built around -the .cultural concept of value as 
wefF as behavior. These goals require first-hand knowledge of a 

' social group, village, or v5ufecultur*e>^ 

During the past 10 years* we have' applied the insight gained 
through ethnographic observation to th$^ problem of prostitution* 
We .have fourfcf that polfcymakers quickly perc§1ve the qy^ality of. 
such data*. Our AexperierW in shaping public ^Vicy toward 
prostitution lllustcatefe' th^potential influence of Ethnographic ^ 
data* This practical experience also clarifies the possible benefi.ts 
as •'well as problems faced by social scientists who Itake part In 
public decisionmaking processes* , * * ' j » - 
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PROSTITUTION AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

Prostitution is a classic public p^IicV area fjK- ethnography because " 
of the emotion that surrc/unds it. Legislators, police officials, - 
court personnel, and social service staff come to their occupations 
with a set of beliefs about prostitution based on their Cultural 
. values. Various segments 'of the nonofficial public have other 
sets of beliefs. Virtually none of the subsequent recommendations 
or opinions are based on first-hand knovvledqe of the activity.' 
Prostitution involves sex, sex mvolves morality, and mqrality 
often defies logic. Beliefs ebout prostitution are emotional because 
of their basis-in sexual ethics, traditional values, limited informa- 
tion, or misinformation. 

Most social scientists who have studied .prostitution have reinforced 
the emotionaJ chaos that pervades policy discussipns. Publications 
^ center on prostitutes who were rijental health patients (Creenwald ^ 
1958; 1970) imprisoned (Bewley 1967; Choicy 1965), reformed (Slim 

0^ wT^^^'*^^ (Murtagh and Harris 1957). Charles Winitk^ 
(1971) ba§feCl his data oh second-pafty reports of what prostitutes ^ 
.had saidJr\Jone. Qf^nerally, professional social scientrsts stayeclj 
away front the subject because it did ncJt lend itself to precise 
measureftfent or academic status. The information ^available to ~ 
policymakers was, and is, based primarily on "exposes" by lour-*^ 
nalists (Stern 1956; Sheehy 1974). . ^ . 

Street prostitution represents an ^identifiable subculture for the \ 
ethnographer interested in social change'. The group is visibte, ^' 
boundaries can be perceived, and the "reality" /s essentially'^ 
unknown. Prostitution is increasing, the public/is ambiv^lent,^^ * 
and lawmaker s^<^ attempting to reclassify its cfimmal content? 
Prqstitution i^ viewed by some as a crime with6ut a compfSin- ^ ^ 
ant— or a "victimjess crime"; others View it a magn^ for 
serious street assaults and robberies. It is, m fact, i^Creasin^y 
becoming both,, but the significant lack of inf6rmatioa Zirroundinq ^ 
It hampers appropriate social and enforcement ^tion. * 

' The study of street prostitution requires participant observation. ' 
It requires real-world validity and experience. I found it a classic 
••urban laboratory" for the tools of an ethnggrapher ^ Prostituted 
who work the street have shared values and beliefs, as well as a 
unique language angl social system. My ^itia|»interest in prosti- ^ 
tution grew out of an interest in the ar^ot of s^treetwalkers^, how 
their language molds perception. This^roject eventually became ' 
a dissertatiOft-f+W4_^y interest in the ^ubculturd of street- 
Walkers was enhanced b^ the continuing 'ptTOTc policy debate in 
the city in which 1 lived over the development more res^nctiv6 
laws against prostitution. The^ data gathered during my first 2 
years of field research. When 'translated in<o^ public testimony, 
became an important factor in subsequ^t^ policy development 
The subsequent 8'years of research haVe made this field research 
aiCommin j:esource for policy staff. • ^ ^ ' 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA AND PUBLIC DEBATE 

, 

* Knowledge of .a subculture sucJt as that of strectvyalkers, previ- 
ously spoken of only^by police, pushes the ethnographer mt^ the 
public arena. I was able to provide both quaPitat^ive and quantita- ^ 
tive data to various legislators and policy hearings. I was able to 
provide logical, understandable, in-depth information that fre- 
quently contradicted the police point of view. I was able tq. 
^ establi^ credibility because I., likej the police, was experienced. 
I actually knew and had spent time with prostitutes, not just one 
but more than 100, during an extended period of time. The 
. result was the opening of a debate within policy and public 
decisionntaking circles. I was careful throughout these discussions 
to maintain a balance between academic credibilitv and ethT^ographic 
experie nce. 

The open debate withm the community over pr'ostitution and 
enforcement policies r'esulted m considerable change. There were 
rapid changes in policy enforcement procedures, sentencing, bail 
and appeal bonds^ and the jail environment . 'Eventually the legal 
code was revised and overall city polfcy evaluated. o 

■ ' ' / 

At the time of my research, the^prostitu^es pointed out that the 
vice squad were disrobing in oraer to make a prostitution arrest, 
and in some cases, completing sex acts. Civilians' were also hired 
by the police department to ^ct as decoys and frequently completed 
sex acts. The 'exposure of thfe behavior resulted in new policy 
orders from the city administration. The police were no longer 
allowed to take off all their clothes,^ they had to keep at least 
^ undershorts on. The police and civilian agents were restricted 
from engaging in direct sexual activity. ' The result of. these 
changes was a reduction in "pay-offs" by prostitutes to police 
and an upgrading of enforcement priorities. * 

Sentencing procedures, bail r^equirements, and appeal bonds were . 
also examined during this research. The prosmutes claimed they, 
were discriminated against in court. , In fact, cbmpared to other^4 
misdemeanor ^rrests they were sentenced for longer periods^ 
charged twi(ii§ as much bail, denied personal recognizance, and 
charged exhorbitant appeal bonds. The justification for^ this was 
based, not *on public policy concerns, but on police ^pressure on 
the c(5lJrt personnel. Exposure of this discrimination resulted in 
reduced sentences, /bail , and appeal bonds, "and in equal eligibility 
for persopal release. 

The women*s jail was the third area of public policy debate. More 
than 50 percent pf |he population' were- prostitutes and the 
environment was. far below ^standard. The women w\re not allowed 
certain amenities — i.e., hair color, tampax-, douches — because the 
male jail • sergeant didn't approve. Streetwalkers spend a lot pf 
time in jajl and it v/as a Jtoequent topic of conversation'. The * 
. prostitutes were referred to^as "girls," treiated like children, and 
dressed in uniforms with short skirts." They were giiven no 
access to educ^tJon or training. Health care was minimal and,*in 
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the case of pregnant women, inadequate. Public debate, when it 
Included the prostitutes' perspective, resulted m improvement. 
The end result was a jail environment that provided a slightly 
increased possibility of diversion off the streets.* 

4 Court suits were instituted by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the public defender challenged the entire spectrum of prost^tu- 
nton laws. This required the rewriting of statutel^tid the opting 
of a public debate on policffe priorities and decrimThaiization. A 
court order on discrimination resulted in a requirement for the 
equal arrest of customer^ {City of Seattle v. Jackson, Crim. No. 

- 69171 [Superior Court] 1975). Organizations were formed, such as 
COYOTE, to change the Haws; and national groups such' as The 
National Organization for Women and the American Bar Association 
passed resolutions. Bills Supporting the decriminalization of 
prostitution were mtrodyited on the local. State, and national 
level. 

The p/ostitutes not only talked'abdut uhfair^gal and~enforce^ment 
pi'ocedures, they were also concerned -about juveniles. Customers 
often aske*<them to find younger girls {e.g., under 16) arid the 
wmen thought this was wrong. The result was increased public 
awareness of' the special problems in juvenile prostit^ution and the 
beginning of a-revision of enforcement priorities. 

Another area exposed by the streetwalkers was the refusal of 
police and prosecytors to deal with abtise of prostitutes. ^ Rape, 
domestic violence, and assaults vJere ignored because the pblioe 
did not wanr to arrest customers,, and the prosecutors found. 
pimp$ hard to convict. EnforcemenKprocedures concentrated on 
the least dangerous client— the Jemale s><;eetwalker^ , 

All of these, issues led^Jo^^aclaPification oK real community con- 
cerns and needs rh^/tfie area">fv4W)stitutio J laws. The public was 
somewhat ifr agre;iffient with the ph&sJULu^' perception of theiV^.^ 
profession. The real issues were^uvenile involvement, associated 
crime, public affront, ^nd public health. Discussion-of these 
« issues macle the process of handling prostitution a more practical 
one.r Personal morality was replaced as an issue by actual commu- 
nity needs. 

The debate over prostitution- co iitriu uted also to an exp^ansion of 
research .support and, therefore, available inforjnation! Many 
contributions were made to the prostitution literature outside of 
antl^ropology . but the core rethinking of the issue was tied to the- 
ethnographic issues of ihe cultural reality of street prostitution. 
In subsequent ethnographic work these studies centered on custo- 
mers, pimps, police, male prostitytes. and juvenile prosti-tutes. 
The utility of ethnographic data for the continuing debate over 
prostitution is clear. Careful ethnography^an descgb^- pro- 
stitution as the streetwalkers themselves see it and contrast their 
reality wlth^that of the policymakers. The discreparjcjes between 
the two cdjriflicting %ewpoints provide an opening for public 
debate on the validity of eithec. Such dek^te results in policy 
revisions based on <jommunity realities and'needs that are histori- 
cally the primary 'basis for morality laws {James I976J. 
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CONCERNS AND PROCEDURES OF y . 
ETHNfQRAPHIC RESEARCH 

\ * 

The mteresi of the ethnographer m this policy debate is the 
, ultimate resotu^ion of the cohflicting viewpoints surrounding 
prostitution or art/ other social problem. Therefore, oKe must be 
concerned first with the accuracy, ethics, and scientific and 
social goals of the study. Ethnography is potentially a powerful 
contribution to social change because of its insight mto different 
culturirt realities, Such mfojynation must^ however, be carefully 
gathered and reported to provide a real contriibutioti to public 
policy development. Judgments made on the oasis of inaccurate 
research will rarely_erpvjde successful solutions to human and 
social problems. Considerations of social goals §nd responsituljty 
for results are crucial in the application of ethnography "to social 
problems. 

The success oj^our project's input mto public policy development 
was a result of our awareness of the possibility of ethnography , 
and the potential problems of applying it to pJrostitution i;esearch. . 
The implementation of an urban ethnographic project require? " 
consideration of the urban environment, varying cultural realities 
and accuracy, procedural restrictions, contact^situations, informant- 
researcher relationships, and public access to results. 



ACCURACY And cultural reality 

An example of this situation Is ^he view of the jail held by many 
'informants, as opposed ta other viewS (^f the jail held by the 

. police and city acLministration. Many informants had be^n prisoners 
in more than one jail and often gave general replies in response 
to questions regarding the jail in which they were currently 
incarceratedv Thus, a statement regarding the physical layout of 
a ipil may be accurate in terms of the informants' perceptions an^ 
conceptualizations of "jails, but not in terms of the jail where 
they are at the tim^ 9f questioning. The same discrepancies can . 
occur with respect to jail personnel', incidents that occur (e.g.,* 
theft of personal praperty.), adequacy of medical care, etc. 
Publication of this general ;^cultural- reality" of the informant, 
-%vhich has been a problem in previous studies, may be perceived , 

^ as irresponsible by agencies that think in terms of their ov^n, 
"cultural reality," which is confined to a single jail. The misunder- 
standings and charges of inaccuracy that can result ^re obvious. 
•Social scientists frequently concentrate on the "research problems,"' 
not the larger context of social research, The ethnographer 
cannot afford to do 'this in 'research with policy implications. 

• Also relevant to the issue of diffeVent "cultural realities" clouding 
the assessment of accuracy is the probjem of the pluralistic nature 
of the i^rban situation (Spradley 1968), especially when one is 
dealing with activities defined by the groups in po^er as illegal. 
Although it is impossible to describe a situation as viewed by all 
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possible participants^ some attempt must be made to at least 
acknowledge the differing perspectives. For example the per- 
spective of the prostitute conflicts at many poinjs with that of the 
vice squad officer. An example of such conflict is the* question 
of "police brutality" vs. "self-defense." Vice squad officers ' 
maintain that they are kicked,, knifed, and abused by prostitutes 
and th9t any^soeming^brutality on their part is self-defense Few 
women when Sf5ecifically questiof,ed,° said they had beeriVoughly 
handled by police yet most stated on a general level that police 
beat up other g.rls or forced them to make sexual payoffs. 
Detailed research and observation revealed that informants had 
been Rhysically abused by the vic^ %quad but usually in the^ 
context of resisting arrest. There ^re serious problems in the 
strength differential between police officers and women The 
resulting abuse is sometimes intential, but it is not common. " 
Other groups in the population, such as those who read sketchy 
accounts in newsp^ers, v^iill have their own view/of whether a 
..given incident ^s a case of "brutality" or "gfelf-defense. > . 

Psychological harassment by the police is a much more common - 
problem and 15 in many senses, more abusive. Women are- called 
name?, taken for rides in pohce cars and left {0 walk home or 
held in the vice squad office for questioning. The-^police may 
deny this occurs, but in fact ofDseryation. confirms its freque/icy 
Conflicts such. as this are ubiquitous in pluralistic urban environ- 
ments, and such conflicts must be carefully researched and 
described for the qualifications, of research results^ and made clear 
to potential users of the data. Unless sudh ^T^rts to evaluate . 
quatitatit-e data objectively are maintained, research will contribute 
little either to understanding or to effecting change. 



PROCEDJJRAL DEFINITIONS A¥d"r^TRICT10NS.^- 

Procefiur'al definiiion^, and Restrictions in urban policy-related . 
research are also important. In one's own society value imposi- 
tion results from familiarity with/ the social problem of prostirutlo n 
There were two extremes to^is research concern One was the' 
cultural notion ^that prostitutes s^re morally deviant, -maladjusted " 
^ women. This, assumption may be seen as related to a double 
_^ standar-d in American morahty that condemns women who engage 
in sex for money but not the men who pay them. This moral 
bias has permeated mos^ of the literature on prostitutes in the 
Uniteql States, hinders objective analysis of 'the ph^omerton of 
prostitutiQn, and results irTprejujUcisI' handling of prostitutes by 
the larger sSfciety, most particularly by .law enforcem'eht agencies 
and judicial persdnn^. At the other extreme is the attitude of ' 
some who have been called "bleeding-heart liberals" whose- value 
imposition takes the foAm of whole-hearted acceptance of the 
.• prostitute and her profusion, vyith accompanying hostility toward 
the authorities %nd the^ value judgments of the larger society" * 
Just as the'assumptions of the "moralist" have produced biased 
{research,, so has thS approach of- the "liberal." Both attitudes 
represent evaluations . made prior to data collection and analysis 
' . that decrease the potential utility of the research. On the 
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positive side, awareness of these biases in the hterature and 
among-Hlie larger population with which we interact makes ethnog- 
raphers more sensitive to the possibility of their own biases, and 
thus serves«^as a restraining influence, ^ 

Translation competence is a similar, yet distinct communication 
problem also encountered when working with a group within one's 
own culture. The informants know the researcher's world and 
deal with quesJLions accordingly. With prostitutes this problem is 
compounded by the nature of the "hustling" business. For example 
a prostitute depends for her success and survival on. her ability 
tp judge people and handle them, to give the customer what he 
wants while not doing more than she wants, thus selling her 
ability to make the man feel he is satisfied. "Conning" js an art 
of the profession and the researcher is as likely a^ victim as the 
customer. / ' . ' 

Another aspect of trans la tiopv^ompetence in this type of urbart 
research is the researchQj^^-yt^dency to think that he is getting 
better data than is actually tne cpse because of the seeming 
cooperation of *the infdmants. This cooperation has many dimen- 
sions and must not dissuade the researcher from cross-checking 
I information obt^ed in personal interviews. In addition, he is 
invblved in his own problem of translation competence betause he 
can easily misuse his ability to supply missing information from 
his knowledge of the system. 

Solutions to the problem translation competence include exten- ^ 
*sive interviewing in various contexts — suCh as group discussions, , 
free conversations, and individual interviewing in depth — and 
usirrg semantiq^ techniques— such as card sorting (Kelly 1955) to 
efimlnate the normal structure of an interviewin^^situation, thus 
^ enabling the researcher to discover and validate certain data. 
Other possible solutions include cro^s-checking informant response 
through available* sources — sgch ^s institution fries, arrest records, 
and the comments of friends, relatives, and others in the 'business. 
But, the most reliable solution is timet In general, the^ more time 
spent with informants uTider varying circumstances, the rhor^ 
reliable is the data gathered. All of these techniques to controJ 
for translation problems are part of the repertoire Of the urban 
ethnographer. ^ ^ 

Another problem that has emerged as one of general concern to 
anthropology in urban research procedure i^ the ^ definition of 
social unit boundaries (Spradley 1968; Cohen 1969; Barth 1969; 
Molohcxn 1979). It arises in the study of prostitutes because of 
the cross-cutting networks that are a part of the, "fast life.*' An 
example that we encounter »frequently is the drug addict who 
works the, streets to obtain money for drugs. The prostitutes who 

. .do not use "hard" drugs maintain that the addicts represent a 
distinct subculture. They point out that drug addicts turn to 
prostitution^ as a way of supporting their habits but are not 
otherwise a part of the prostitute subculture. Prostitutes who 

' .consider themselves professionals point out that the "hypes" dress 
sloppiJy, treat their customers poorly,* and are more inclined to 
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pull "rip-offs" (i.e., steal). Many prostitutes refuse to Jet 
addicts become a part of their "stable" (I.e., kr\ arrangement of 
one male and more than one woman doing business together), and 
they state that a "good" pimp will kick a girl out if she uses 
drugs or will try to break her habit; otherwise, the drug becomes 
the controller, rather than the pimp. The overlapping activities 
of prostitution and drug addiction make it difficult to separate . 
these 'components of hustling. 

Another aspect of the problem'of defining soaal-unit boundaries 
IS the cross-cutting of cultures or subcultures. Research within- 
subcultures (e.g., that of prostitutes) that are by definition a 
part of another culture (e.g., the larger "American culture"), as 
well as other subcultures (e.g.\ the "blacl^ subcijlture") presents 
problems of overlapping forms that obscure important cultural 
differences. This is obvious in research with prostitutes who are 
members of djfferent racial groups. In attempting to understand 
the prostitute lifestyle, racial' differences form a crucial set, of ' 
variables. Although^ the women live and operate in similar, environ- 
ments, sharing the same customers and pimps, they are different 
in many ways. Black prostitutes must be .considered in terms of 
the black communrt^nd subculture that accepts hustling as 
legitimate in varying degrees^, just as white prostitutes must be 
considered in terms of ^the larger white subculture that views 
overt hustling as, deviant in varying degrees. Any discussion of 
deviance and public p^liqy in prostitution must take cognizance of 
these differences in subcultural backgrounds. The researcher is 
faced with differences of race within the subculture of prostitutes, 
even though such differences are minimized by the prostitutes 
themselves. ^- - ^ 

. THE CONTACT SITUATION ^ ^ 

There are three aspects of * this problem: ^access to informants, 
the effects of the' situation on the conduct'of research, and the 
effects of the situation dn iraformant response. 

In my original study; mitiaf cohtact was made through the daughter 
of a friend whoj wSs a prostftute but was tryting to qui'f at that 
time. She lived with the researcher for a few months^ In this 
situation, with the exception. of the rQsearcl:ier-is-roommater-mJorm^ — 
ants were hard \o track down, ^ako appointments with, or depend 
on for continuing interviews. The "fast life," as it is called, 
indeed moves fast. It ls*^impoVtant to the methodology of ethno-. 
graphi^ research to maintain a consistent, continuing contact j 
situation. Therefore, the problem rapidly becomes one of access 
to informants for sufficient periods of time to make interviewing 
possible. In addition, it, soon becomes apparent that street 
interviewing is difficult. ' There 'are problems c^f personal 'safety 
Involved in attempting to be "on the block," and this is further 
complicated by the fact that any attempt at contact during business 
hours interferes with business and mjght be offensive to the 
Informants. The most successful technique is. to meet a girl for , 
breakfast, at around 4:00 a.m.^when business is over, who is 
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willing to discuss her "take" and her experiences, of that night. 
This interviewing situation, althougji more successful, does not 
provide an adequate sample; a girl who works for "her man" 
(i.e., pimfD) is too eager to get home and^report her 'earnings to 
be interviewed by an anthropologist. It is possible, of course, to 
achieve cohtact by entering into the subculture either as a prosti- 
tute or as service personnel, such^^s cocktail waitress, D^nijc^ipant 
in stag shows, dancer, etc. This alternative was rey^cied on 
'legal, scientific, and personal grounds that will be discussed 
later. 

Another means of contact is through the city jail whfere, all female 
prisoners from both the city and .the county are held (or varying 
periods. This confined situation simplified interviewing and 
solved the problem of access Jo informants. > The jail is a place ©f 
few diversions and so, with rare exceptions, informants were 
willing to work with the researcher.^ The number ^of streetwalkers 
serving time in the jail is always considerable, due to the strict 
enforcement tactics employed Icjtally. Women can be arrested for 
loitering as well as for offering and agreeing to an act oi prostitu- 
tion. Thus, the jail provided access to a sample that appears to 
be unbiased^ because all the prostitutes previously contacted 
outside the )ail had spent time in the jail, and few who work the 
streets avoid arr^t.- 

The jail situatjpn, however, creates additional problep^ of its 
own. .The environn^ent affects both res^rch proceemre and the 
responses of infcirmants. To conduct research in a jail, one i^ 
forced to seek the cooperation of authorities who have a negative 
view of the streetwalker and, often, a -oegative. view of the aca- 
demic community. The researther is subject to the regulations of 
\hese authorities in matters of availabflity of informants, interview- 
ing limitations, and ^he interviewing environment. 

It is difficult to fipd put who is in jail at any gl,^en time, and on 
what (iJpBrge. The best sources are usually unofficial and, as a 
result, some potential informants are overlooked completely. 
Interviewing limitations inclu/de a restriction on the use of tape 
recorders and time limits oflonly a few hours each day. The 
.interviewing environment is\ometimes directly . controlled by 
hostile personnel, eliminating prtvacy; and the noise J^evel in a jail 
can make interviewing ^almost impossible. Regulations, because of 
their inherent-ly rigid nature, pJlus th^ fact that they fluctuate 
with Changes 'In personnel, can wast^large aroounts 'of research * 
time. For example, in the situation in which our original project 
was conducted, there were three police chiefs and twq jail directors 
In a period of 6 months, and. with each View officer the project 
had to be outlined and resold in order for the research t6 con- 
tinue. ' \ 

Another problem encountered In attempting to conduct research in 
a jail Is the Informant's perception of the researcher as a cbnnec- 
tlon with the outside. ^ In a jail, communication with the outside is 
theiimost valuable commodity anyone can offer an inmate. In this 
context, the researcher is confronted with constant requests to 
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telephone lawyers, bail bondsmen, relatives, boy friend s,/b^by- 
^ sitters, etc. Requests are also made for mohey^, cigarettes 
nylon stockings, shoes, fruit, popcorn, and other goods that are 
otherwise unavailable. In such a situation, :the researcher's 
purpose IS viewed- differently by the . informants than by the 
researcher. If careful control is not maintained, the ability to do 
research is limited because of lack of time and energy after all 
requests have been-fttted:; ^ ' 

With regard to the effects of the contact .situat(oh on informant 
responses, the jail is a negative envirgnmentl that affects the 
objectivity of data collection by changing , perceptions.* An example 
is^ provided by the questions posted during ^general jnterviewinq 
that refer to the informant's feelings about .herself. When she is 
incarcerated the answ^s given ma/ vary from the ahswers to the 
same questions when asH^d^^outside the jaiL 

Considering all the problems involved in using th^jail as the ^ 
contact situation, another alternative was sought <<utsrde the jail 
wjth women w^ho were no longer workir/g as prostitutes. A woman 
who has-. spent a few months* in jail will sometimes stay off the 
streets for a whHe and may be willing to be interviewed If a 
good res-earcher-mfornjant relationship has been established qn the 
Jail, it can usually be continued after the informant's release In 
this situatrpa_J±ie-Sodai-^iW4fOBmenV^^ more 
easily understood, and the p/essures of survival in that environ- 
ment become more obvious. , The effect of th^s "in-between'* ^ 
environment on the released but," for the moment, refor<ned prosti- 
^ ♦ tute IS similar, though not/identidai to the one encountered m the 
jail. It IS a period of considerabfc ambivalence for the informant* 
who lives the "straight^' life but maintains her contacts with the - 
"fast life." In this .situation the ambivalence is reflected in 
informant responses and has to be taken into consideration when 
interpreting data. 

The final contact Situation possible in this research js retired 
prostitutes who are available for interviewing. After some attempts 
m this direction, ttiis approach was rejected because ^ the need 
for a limited descriptive time period and also in the interests of 
accuracy. Older, retired prostitutes report v^ast changes in the 
business of prostitution and usually put down "today's whores" as 
lacking style or^serrs^G, orten charecterizing them as "thugs— not 
ladies." Interviewing someone; regardless of age, who had been , 
separated from prostitution for 2 years or, more produces interest- 
• ing reference data but questionable information with regard to the 
V^. present circumstance. - • ^ « 

t. 

This revie)¥v of the alternative contact situations employed m 
street rfe^^ch contains implications for any urban researcher. As 
. indicated iMspecific contact situations and in relationships with 
the author^ies and informarjjs with whom one is working, the 
researcher must strike a balance between research objectives .the 
limitations imposed by authorities, and the needs of informants 
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INFORMANT-RESEARCHER REtATIONSHIP 

A procedural problem closely related to the contact situation is 
the informant-researcher relationship. Ethical problems can be 

^intensified wherr urban researchers^Jjnd . the^r JnforrrLant^ 
Engaged- tn activities that involve public poMcf issues. _Thus, m ^ 
research -with -prostitutes, one is caugPTfBetween responsibifify 
toward the informants and responsibility toward the enforcement 
structures of the larger society. The informants are suspicious of ^ 
outsiders, and the police are interested in any information gathered 

*by the researcher. The assumption that the researcher's data 
are his or her own can be unwise. A most obvious case is that 
of a journalist who has been subpoenaed and legally required to 
disclose sources of information 'contained in articles written on 
topics such as drugs and abortion. , Law enf^^ment's respecf for 
the researcher is not onr the same level as respect for the secrecy 

* of the confessional. 

.The anthropologist must provide for the protection of in^formants 
as specific .mHividuals and as. members of a subculture. Safeguards 
empjoyed in this research have included signed agreements vyith 
both, the institution, supporting the research arid'the enforcement 
agencies involved, stating that the basic data ,^re controlled by 
the Vesearcher._ More_ sgtecrfLQ^-Safeguards have-fineltided c-odjng 
personaf TnTormatTon, deleting names and locations in tape tran- 
scriptions, and storing the data in computers, Enabling the 
researcher to destroy the initial questionnaires and notes. 

The protection of the informant must subsequently be balanced , 
with public policy considerations that affect informants. Will 
public statement on police abuse result in increased or decreased 
danger to prostitutes? Will exposing data in public* policy debates 
improve the circumstances of the street envir-onment or potentially 
attract attention negative to the_ prostitute's articulated interests? 
Res6lution of these concerns is important to the informant- 
researcher relationship and is discussed later in tiiis paper. 

A second area of the informant-researcher relationship is regard 
for the informant as an fndividual ^and the possible offensiveness 

of researching personal matters* Tkiis is a difficult y. The la ck 

of se?tsjLtmly_Jxi_such.-possible-^ffensiye!TC^^ violates the 

rights of the informant ^s an individual, but can also close dpors , 
to continuing research and to future projects. 

Inquiry into prostitution requires personal questions. However, 
responses are carefully weighed and particular lines of questioning ' 
are dropped when they seem to^engender stress. This does not 
affect the results of the research because sojne informants are 
more willing to discuss personal matters than others and longevi-ty. 
of research eliminates most stress. Such information can be 
gathered fj^om inforpiants who do not feel threatened by personal 
Inquiries or in different types of interview situations. 

/Agreements made in the context of the Informant-researcher 
relationship form the third area of consideration. Human rights 
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must, be' understood to extend to Informants. Difficulties arise 
^ when de-aling with one's own culture: and center particularly on 

"C economic factors. One recurring pr-oblem is the matter of in- 
formantUees. What is the proper exchange for the informant's 
time? Ih tt^e jail, a suitable agr-eemeht involved providing the 
otherwise unavailable services discussed, above.' However the 
. researcher is in a privileged .position in tJnis matter and must^ 
fcianstanMy be on guard not to e.xploit such 'S-ituations as the jail 
where/ie/she represents a communication witft the outside the' 
^ mrgpfrtant does not wish to lose. ' ■ 

The remaining point is the problem of participant observation in 
\ urban research involving illegal or deviant subcultures Anthro- 
pologists have^traditionally accepted the participant-observer role 

-^^nJ" JHf^'^l °^ ^'.^'^ research. This role har assumed 

many different characteristics, ranging from the anthropologist 
who tries to become a member, of the group being studied to the 
researcher who maintains ah office to which informants come to be 
formally interviewed. Participating in an illegal urban subculture 
as a medium for research lfc)resents particular problems. The 
researcher who "participates'; must do so .in a transient manner 
that IS always secondary to the role and image as a researcher 
Maintairyng the role as participant wilL render one's actions sus- 
pteiovs unless- one is hOnest with the group about one's goals. If 
the role as researcher is revealed, one will.be frequently checked 
and tested by the informant, group, and maintaining the balance 
wUhin t'hi^l^aw''^ observer becomes difficult, as does remaining ~ 

In the subculture of prostitutes,, one is not a particifJant short of 
becoming a prostitute. The traditional participant-observation is 
. simply not possible in.this environment; \ the researcher is in'the 
way when the girls ace condCjcting business, the nature of the 
business is^mtimate and observation demands participation and ' 
the environment presents legal and safety problems.' 

, . 7^ ' 

In this situation, the participant-observer is likely to become a 
victim of the "conning" that is the art of the prostitute and code 
of the pimpAand the attitude toy^ard such a participant, even if 
. ^ .^'s/her^mter^ts are kno_vvn__mU_J1e.j3egati.ve and possibly "hostile 
If the researc):ier decides "in t'he interests of science" to take on 
h^Ln nn °h P'"°^''''"'^,' s.he takes the risk o.f value imposition 
based on her own rejection of th^ mores and the laws- of the 
larger culture to which she subscribes. ^ 

For the researcher faced with these problems, "the only reasonable 
solution to the restrictions inherent, in full or peripheral participa- 
tion IS to use the opportunities, provided by. the- jail and the . 
• Pf^ostitute's social network* and f^ily ties. Accordinglv, in the 
first ^ontext, the researcher can spend time in the jaiAcrth as a 
Z^^^'^^^n ^k"* ^ prisoner; in the second, the researcher can 
»f \ ,?."jf'^-*^°"'"s clubs and private parties with those in the 
fast life ; third, the researcher, can attend private parties 
attended by women in the "fast life"; and fourth", the researcher 
can meet.f^elatives and close friends of the informants. Means 
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such as 'these are more realistic for the urban pohcy researcher 
than the textbook prescriptions of so^clal research. 



SUMMARY 

Ethnographic research is clearly an invaluable information resource 
for agencies developing public policy recommendations. We have 
'reached an impasse in our approach to social 'problems that requires 
an alternative perspective. Prostitution ^ a classic example of 
such an impasse. It) is essential to ask the "actors^' to reveal 
how they see their play instead of tne audience or institutional* 
managers. The ethnographer must. In turn, fully recognize his 
responsibility as a scientist in the public 3rena and the importance 
of accurate, objective data. The Input of such ethnographic 
information into policy decisionmaking processes will produce more 
realistic solutions to public social- problems. 
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Workshop Summaries. 

Ethnography in Urban, Rural, and 
Suburban Settings - . 

Ilocordofs; Jerry Mandel, M. Christine Kenty, and 
Terry Mason . . 



Despite the expectation that each .workshop would de<'elop distinctly 
different- perspectives on the uses of ethnography for policymaking 
and planning in urban, suburban, and rural settings, a number 
of common themes emerged independently in all three groups. 
First, participants recognized thSt the Vesent 'sources of data for 
developing sound and effective State plans art inadequate. Although 
the DAWN, CODAP, arjd national and local surveys are useful for 
addressing politically mandated questions, the reliance on incidence/ 
prevalence and treatment data produces neither a description of 

\ the diverse drug-using populations nor an analysis of the drug- 
\ising patterns. Instead, It creates what one participant in the 
symposlumcalled an "illusion, of und^standing "'because these 
sources of^iata are unrepresentative and i*eflect pP.imarily those 
people who use treatment facilities. Second , Sin^l^ State Agency 
(SSA) representatives recognized a need for eith^ changing or 
broadening their information sourde; they view ethnoifaphy^Bs a 

-promising alternative or supplement. Irr anticipating, the role 
ethnography might play in drug planning and policymaking 'the 
follpwing uses emerged: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* - 1 y * " * 

• As ^n early warning system that could^leFfe State agencies to ' 
the emergence of new' drug , patterns; - <i> 

• As a basis for proyiding another perspective on youthful dVug 
user behavior; ^ 

" • As a strategy for developing accur^ate information on patterns^ ^ 
of community drug usie; » " * • 

• As a method of studying specific target or undersbrved droups 
such as racial and ethnic minorities; « s . 

9 U • 
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3 As a basis '^or developing more effective prevention and educa- 
tion strategies; and • . ^ ' * 

• As a preNmir^^ means of ferreting out street patterns * 
and practices that may require quantitative rg^earch. 

Third , participants recognized that problems would arise in devel- 
oping new relationships between ethnographers and SSAs. The 
/ollowing were identified as potential areas of .difficulty^: 

• Ethnographers believed that they might be "uSed" by State 
agencies rather than having a genuine influ^ce on policy 
development and State plans; . 

• State administrators believed that the advocacy component that 
is part >of the research role of some ethnographers woufd be 
politically embarrassing; > 

^# All participants recognized that presently there is a severe 
lack of minority-group ethnographers; and 

• Participants realized that an infusion of new ethnographic 
techniques and resources would be met with 'resistance when 
they encroach on the established powers. 

None of these problems were viewed as serious deterrents tp t|ie 
development, of what participants in the 2-day symposium believed 
was the beginning of a n^w and exciting experiment. In keeping 
with this optimistic outlocJk, the following recommendations and 
plans were suggested: • 

€ To communicate to ADAMHA officials thia need to expand ethno- 
graphic research in the fields of alcoholism^, drug abuse, and 
mental health; 

! ^ ~ • ' * 

• To develop requests for proposals- on selected topics in order 
to furthe^ the utilization of ethnography In State planning; 

^ ^ * ' *• 

• To develop a demonstration project that will show the utility of 
a national network of ethnographic field stations; anci * 

\ - ' , ^ 

• To develop a training, pFogram for ethnographers, particularly 
mioorlti^s, who will, specialize in policy-related research.^ 
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OTHE URBAN WORKSHOP ' 

OVERVIEW * ^ ' , 

The initial focus of this workshop was on the views and concerns 
of SSAs; the focus then shifted to the mutual interest of both 
groups* The basic questions were: 
' ' ^ ,^ 

• What kinds of information do SSAs need in urban areas? What 
are the current sources,^ and what probl^s do SSAs encounter 
^it|i traditional data sources? 

• What additional information do SSAs want that ODuld be obtained 
j through ethnographic research?- 

i What difficulties would SSAs and ethnographers experience in 

i working together? How could these be resolved? 
i V ' . 

• What are the types of alternative arrangements that could be 
developed by SSAs and ethnographers? ^ 

• What must be done to implement these arrangements? 
PERSPECTIVES " 

There was genepeCagj|-eement that the basic sources of information 
used Jn Stater planning documents' were ipi'adequate to make a . 
sensitive, quality assessment of drug abuse problems a^ncl «re- 
sponses. Furthermore, ethnography was' viewed as having. a 
major contribution to ^offer planners. There were differences, 
however, in emphasis and orientation between planners and ethnog- 
raphers on how ethnography could best be u tiliz ed in urban 
areas, , * ^^"^ 

* < 

Planners believed that it was important for then) to rely on statis- 
tics and data on treatment populations. The ethnographers were 
more critical of these sources of information, and tended to see 
ethnography*s value not oftfy as a supplement to already existing- 
d§ta, but also as a primary r'es earch tool. The pollcyrpakfirs and 



planners recommended that ethnography be used specifjcally : (1) 
to furnish information for a first step in developing other research 
Instruments; (2) as an early warning system for new drug prob- 
lems; and (3) to deal with specific issues in spefcific locales. , 
Ethnographers, however, viewed their value in more general 
terms, and envlsion^ed themselves having continuous input and 
imp0Ct upon the system. The policymakers and planners were 



Participants: Urban Workshop. Joseph J. Bevllacqua, Elliot 
Bovelle, Adger Butler, Kenneth Budman, Call Crawford, Christopher 
D'Ainanda, Harvey W. Feldmaff; Karen Cunn, Jennifer James, 
Yosh Kawano, Mary Klorls, Jerry Mandel, Afberto C. Mata, Edward 
Preble, Irving K. Zola- 
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.ytoncerned abbut sampling misrepresentation because ethnographers 
study only small segments of the generaj population. .Ethnographers, 
on the other hand, questioned the scientific validity of the more 
traditional research if^truments and their capability of providing 
ttie more, basic information needed for planning. 

MAJOR THEMES ^ 
* ^ Traditional Data Sources . * 

Despite wide variation in SSA staff size, functions- and the 
process used to develop' ani*iual plans, there was a consensus on 
why the plan is devTeloped, what the key audience requires, the 
basic ^ data used, and the numerous problems associated with the 
traditional data. The State plans are formulated in response to 
the requirements of legislators and funding agencies, whose 
primary requests are for measures of the extetit of the drug 
problem (incidence/prevalence measures) and the extent 6f the 
response (the numbers of people in treatment and the utilization 
rates of treatment slots). SSAs rely on standard indicators to 
meet these demands. To measure the "problem," they use emer- ^ 
geocy^room and medical examiner data, poHce records, heroin 
^ purity measures, and some macrosurveys; thoy use NIDA's Client 
Oriented Data Acquisition Process (CODAP) data to measure the\ 
utilization of treatment slot^. 

SSA delegates emphasized that this data is limited and fails to 
provide the kind of information , needed to understand drug Cise 
problems at the local level. Policymakers believed that they have 
a political mandate to employ this data in pfoducing incidence/preva- 
lence estimates and must rely on the accuracy o£ reports. They 
concluded that the traditional data sources were necessary. 

Possible Uses of Ethnography 

There was general agreement that SSAs need insight into the 
drug use' problems experienced in minority communities. Ethno- 
graphy could retrfeve data that now "falls between the cracks" — 
<iata on how users view treatment, their reasons for avoiding 

— iTfialmfiat^^and- -treatment needs t4iat are not ^dressed ~by~tr-adi- 
ft^^n-^i A * A _ f^, _. .J . . ^ 



tional drug treatment agencies. Ethnography coulcf "provide an 
understanding of the cultural context in which drug use, criminal 
activity, and treatment take place., ♦ 

Some workshop participants reco^araended specific *tudy areas that 
ethinography could address: • . ♦ 

• Test null hypotheses (in the market research mode): Does , 
heroin use Jead to ci^ime? Are people avoiding treatment for 
specific reasons? 

• Treatment avoidance: Why do those "on the street" under- 
utillze treatment? Why is treatment generally rejected? Why 
does ^ only a specific ethnic group reject treatment? 
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• Use of new drugs; Ethnography could provide a quicker and 
^ better barometer of new forms of dryg abuse and suggest a 

range of reasonable i^sponses. For examj9le,, DAWN and 
. CODAP are slow to identify new drugs of abuse,, and are often 

inaccurate;* even when they identify new forms of drug abuse, 

the data offer no clue as to a proper response. 

Some SSA staff* envisioned a limited use of ethnography. For 
example,., it was suggested that ethnography might be the first 
step in a two-stag^ data gathering process. Ethnographers would 
determine the^proper questions to. ask and the right people to 
query and »then a standard empirical instrument would be used. ' 
Similarly, other "SSA personnel viewed ethnography as a tool to 
Inform them of "what"? really happening" they^ could use tradi- 
tional data sourjces more wisely. 



^ Current SSA Use of Ethnography 



) 



Given their perceptions of the need (o go ^beyond the traditional 
data, several SSAs have used ethnography_4p some extent, and 
others were seeking such information to help formulate their State 
ptHns." "Illimis hss employed a part-time ethnogi^^iiitier to bring 
planning staff into contact with the "real wor^dr and has recently 
hired..j5omeone to study drug^se in Latino, communities. Phila- 
delphia has hired a field researcher to compare ethnographic data 
with "archival data," 

Possible Problems 

Specific problems were-pai^^cnV These included: 

• How'' would ethnographic jrfata be used by SSAsJ Ethnographers 
were concern/ed that they would fiave little control over how 
th€U information will be used. X 

\ ^> . 

• Would, the ethnographer run into difficulty ' when "street" 
^ information can counter to the interests of policymakers? 

• Could ethnographers, dealing intimately with snafll numbers 
and groups of people, provide representative and generalizable 

— — ii:vlbmati0fv?-= — • . ' ^ 



• How can minority communities be studied when there is a lack 
of minority ethnographers? ' 

Possible Application^ of Ethnography ' ' 

Several participants noted great val^^ations between urban, sub-* 
urban, and rural areas in drug use styles, and user populations, 
they also noted that there were significant variations withirt a ' 
single city. The participants concludefl that wherever ethnography 
is applied, it would have to be adapted to the local sltlUation. 
Thls^ does not seem to be a problem for trained .ethnographers jjy 
who are generally "adept at moving Into nevy areas to study dif- 
ferent cultures, " 
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There, was consensus that ther*e were ma^iy styles^if ethno- 
graphy, with room for flexibility m the types of relationships 
between plahners and ethnographers. The suggested styles are. 

• Mobile ^'tili teams made up of "street people," sociologists, 
pharmacold^sts, etc., to "test" traditional data aac;! to. examine 
problems, such as. What does emerc^^ncy-room data re<ly tell 
us^ What does a rush to use treatment slots in a particular 

"community really mean^ 

• Stationary field teams to develop rdp]:)Qr't and understanding in 
local situations over a period of time. ^ ' 

• Ethnographic outposts ir^ various cities to determine trends or 
changes ^n patterns. . • j 

• Offer Individual etiviographers a' free hand in the commuq^ity. 
This provides an opportunity to understand the cultural context 
of drug problems. ^ 

Train "indigenous peofDle" to produce ethnographic data— foT» 
example;^ a cafJre of black aiid Spanish ethnographers to study 
dru^ use patterns in minority communities. 

• Use ethnograpKeV-s to link""SSA and other to.p-level st-affs to 
data sources that are overlooked, ^as the Illinois SSA is cur-,, 
rently doing. 

• Ask .ethnographers to compare their data witl/ other traditional 
^data,^as is being clone in Philadelphia. 

•CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS , 

Participants agreed that ethnographic research /s a useful tool for 
planners. There was some discussion, on the farmal steps required 
1^ broaden the use of ethnography. Several SSA dejegates 
believed ft necessary to expchnd and forinalize the neWork that 
was apparent at this conference as a means of guaranteeing that 
top-level policymakers recognized the value of this style of 
research.* ? 
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THE SUBURBAN WORKSHOP ^ 



OVERVIEW 

' Of the' 16 participants in this workshop, nearly half were ^ 
researchers and half SSA representatives; some filled bptji roles. 
A*s part of the process of exploring ways to work together, both 
the SSA delegates and the ethnographers questioned each other 
about their respective work, what they need and want to do their ' 
jobs we|U and what a joint enterprise might involve. 

The SSA tepresentatives expressed frustration with their present 
methods of gathering information. They said that they had 
become increasingly aware of the need for drug policy to reflect 
the reality of drug use on the street. They are interested in 
learning more about the patterns and dynamics of drug use, how 
drug use fits into other aspects of life, when and what interven- 
tion js called for, and what new drugs are coming into use. 
They also need to be informed of new trends so as* not to be . ^ ^ 
caught off guahd-by publipUy about new drugsT 

For their part, ethnographers want to develop systematic ways*to 
share their information with government authorities. During the 

^as^decade, their research had revealed very different pictures 
V drug^ usfe than those proipulgated by legislators, drug author- » 
iN^s, and other researchers. Ethnographers hope -that better . 
infVmation, gathered through closer, long-term relationships with 

^ drug' users both in and out of tr^a^tment and without enforcement 
overtones, might lead to more realistic and effective policies. 

Ethnographers want to develop a sharing network of researchers 
seeking similar information at many sites. Ethnography can jDe a 
lonely, solitary task. Researchers fear that they sometimes lose 
their Qbjectivity because they have no one to talk to about their 
work. They need support, stimulation, and criticism from fellow 
workers. In addition, it is ,most important to cross-validate^* 
findings (from, one site to the next, and to. extend the limits of 
research 5t»vond the capacij:y of one individual. 

' MAJOR ISSUES 
^ SSA Concerns 

Even In their general, mood of receptiveness, SSA representatives 
were careful to emphasize certain limits or^hel>yuse of ethno- 
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graphic data. Any * new resea/ch strategies must fit 'into the 
complex structures that alre^ady exist and will most certainly meet 
with resistance when they encroach on established power. 

Participants pointed out that the network of drug' treatment 
agencies began long before SSAs were organized and, in* some 
sense, yPie tail wags the dog. Treatment progrartis are powerful 
and often inflexible; both they and the communities in which they 
are located resist changes that might threaten thefr existence. 
Reallocating some treatment sIot5 is relatively simple,, but large- 
scale policy changes produce political furor. 

State legislatures also have firm ideas about drug abuse and the 
proper method of handling drug users, often based on thei^ 
constituents' demands. In many States, legislators and officials 
will simply ignore, distort^ or simplify beyond recognition data 
^ that is contrary to their beliefs. They aliso tend to allocate funds 
on the basis of who "y^Ms the loudest" or exerts the' most pressure. 
And in large part, drug treatment and law enforcement are based 
on sumptuary laws, and support a, moral order and a set of 
assumptions that are loathesome to many academicians^ SSA staff, 
may be willing to hear heretical concepts about how functional ' 
drug abusers are, for instance, but legislatljres aQd treatment 
specialists may not-^want to hear them. 

The SSA delegates ernphasized their netd to tnaiptain control of 
the information ethnographers deliver. They want to take the 
data, mingle it with other sources, then develop their own poNcies 
and work with political forces around tbem; the ethnographer 
would serVe only a^ an advisarjn ^bfi- process. 

SSA participants I'rt the group sought assurances .that advocacy is 
not a necessary pnd omnipresertt -aspect of ethnography. The 
ethnographers assumed them that advocacy is actually rare and is 
entirely a ^function of the individual researcher, although ethno- 
graphers often* become close to the groups they study and develop 
an understanding of the appropriateness or inappropriatenes^ of 
intervention. 

Ethnographer Concerns » 

Although ethnographers are eager to contribute to policy, they 
are still protective about the use of the information' they generate 
and the conditions under which they undertake ttteir studies. 
Although an ethnographer could answer a straightfor.yvard question 
like, "Is PCP use increasing?," a participant stated* emphatically „ 
tha#no ethnographer would stop there. Ethnographars do not 
want only to deliver information; they do not want ^the context 
and .d6pth of their data ignored or discarded in the translation" to 
public policy. Ethnography is concerned not only with counting 
the number^ of drug users, but also ^ith drawing a portrait of 
what drug users do, how they do it,' aod how they perceive it. 
Ethnographers will go on to supply all" ^this information. 
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DevelOprng relationships with respondents and learnmg enough 
about a group to begiQ understanding their social .structure and 
symbolic *behavior requires a great deal of time. Although raot all 
ethnographic research needs to be full-scale ethnography, ethnog- 
raphers feel a' need to guard against projects that will generate 
conclusions without adequate time and support for fieldwork and 
thoughtwork, or without adequately educated and experienced 
ethnographers^ . 

The group carried on a spirited disqussion about the use of 
ethnographic information available from sources, other than eth- 
nographers, who are close to the street, including police and 
parole officers, treatment program staff and clients, students, 
and teachers. They also discussed the use of graduate students 
for short-term studres. Thiere was generaL^reement that much 
valuable information is being obtained fromUhese sources. None- 
theless, some ethnographers ^believe that tf\se existing sources 
can be used effectively onlV under the direction of a skilled 
ethnographer who will fashion the network, ve?rify information 
across multiple sources, and , organize an,d categorize data. 

Ethnographers are trained to approach groups without prejudices 
*and preconceptions lio thfe extent this is possible) and to allow 
respondents to express their own view of their lives. This 
perspective is distinctively different from other information sources, 
and yields unique data, *SSAs and ethnographers 'will want to 
" dfscuss this issue further as they plan joint ventures,' 

In addition, many ethnogr^aphers are loath to deliver information 
about drug usq. to law enforcement agencies, who might want to 
understand drug users 'only to punish them effectively, Ethnog-. 
raphers want their knowledge to be put to -humane uses. 

Possible Applications of Ethnograph/^ ^ 

The group suggested man^ .ways that ethnographic research could 
be* useful to SSAs as ^ell as^ to natioQaJxand local authorities^ 
Traditiooally , ethnographers have (Concentrated on a single culture 
or subculture, and have sought to underMand and explain all 
facets of group life. Such studies have been done on- various 
^ drug-using groups, and could certainly be done on many more. 
Researchers could develof!) portraits ^of street life in any locale/ 
focusing either on a particular drug or on the entire' range of - 
subsfe/ice ,use in its social context. Similarly, the use of one-'^ 
'substance could be compared in^ different locales, as was done/m 
the PCP study^ discussed earlier, Ethnograph(jrs could ahswer ^ 
particular questions in the course of their work— for exampl^, 
^e^^kihg to understand why some u^sers avoid treatment. 

Such information about drug use and drug users could be Applied. 
^ in pilannmg allocations, as well* as ijp developing new treatment^ 
methods. One SSA represont^jtive suggested that new informa^on 
' could ^most easily be absorbed into prevention strategies' thus 
avoidlhg the inflexibility of treatment funding and philosophies. 
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The group agreed on the potential benefit of ^ ethnographic 
"early warning system" to spot new^drqgs as. they emerge and to 
provide information on their us^ and effects before they cause 
medical crises or citizen panics, , Ethnographers working on the 
stre^et^ were weil aware of the widespread use of both quaaludes 
and PCP long before this information hit the press and cries went 
up for governmental intervention. If researchers were conducting 
ongoing studies in carefully selected areas, they cbuld keep ♦ 
authorities apprised of experimental substances being added to 
the street .phamacopeia. Drug agencies might ^hen be better 
able to plan intcjryerftion if it were necessary or to put horror 
stories in perspedlive if thev^ appeared. Similarly, agencre^ could 
respond quickly to requests, for information from legislators or 
offici^ on the use of a new drug. An additipnai benefit from a 
hetwo^ of ongoing research sites might be a^ increased under- 
standing of th'e diffusion patterns of drugs — where new drugs 
S^face and along^what paths they travel from group to group 
STO^ city to city . 

* 

The ethnographers in tilis workshop had used -their skills to 
evaluate drug treatment programs and arq convinced gf the utility 
of the method. They stated that they can study the interactions 
between staff and clients, can tease out value differences that 
ipterfere with or constitute treatment, and can understand the 
hidden rules that organize an agency and its treatment regimen. 
Experienced evaluators have learned that by sharing their in- 
sights ckjring the course of the evaluation, .thereby helping staff 
and clients clarify their roles, rather than giving a summative 
evaluation. Thus, they can enable programs to improsre their 
operation! a^part of the evaluation. 

"rtie group also explored how etJ:inography might be used in 
cpnducting topg-term followup stuclies of clients leaving treat- 
ment. ' . I * 

Finally^, it was pointed out that ethnographers can investigate the 
community processes that keep drug programs in place, the 
political processes involving drug issues, and tfie interactions 
among institutions that make drug use tlieir concern. Ethno^g- 
rapHers study the drug use of an individual as one part of their 
experience.. They also can cast the drug treatment and law 
enforcement system in a wider context. 

Proposed Models for SSA Ethnographic Research" 

^ ^ I • 
Before concluding the workshop", ethnographer^ and SSA rep- 
resentatives tried to envision various working relationships between 
^ government agencies at all levels and various sources of ethno- 
graphic inform-ation. These suggested models are, only skeletal; 
Jjj^ not only do maqy unsolved theoretical problems remain, but 

models and methods must be adapted to meet the needs and circtim- 
, - stances of each State. 

One of thei many uncertainties is the questlon^of research sites. - 
• . DAWN data, according to one ethnographer, sugg(?sts that drugs 



emerge in cities and radiate through -the suburbs into rural 
areas. This would suggest that placing ethnogr^hers solely in 
major metropolitan areas could provide an adequate "early warning 
^ system." However, the group generally agreed it wouid be pre- 
ipature at this point to exclude the latter two sites from ethno- 
graphic investigation. The perenpial question of how to use 

• limited resources .remained unsolvpd. 

The group considered what an ethnography field station would 
look like in a suburban area. In dense urban areas, a sto<Uitront 
can provide a permanent base 'for an ethnographer studying the 
inhabitants of an area of a few blocks. In contrast, a suburban 
researcher, while still needing a telephone contact point for - 
respondents, will most likely work from a car'that carries hjm or 
her to man>^ separate an^i distant hangouts.^ 

• 

SSAs -working in ttie suburbs might choose to use their hesources 
to support full-time, independent ethmograp^iers immersed in 
carefully selected subcultures for extended fDeriods., These 1 
ethnographers could generate data on emerging* drugs, as well as^ 

• detail street life, drug users, and their drugs of choice. These 
.workers also ^could test various hypotheses about drug use. 

Ethnographers can make mittal contacts in treatmenf programs, 
parlay those contacts into a street nfetwor*k, or gam entree in any 

• ntimber of ways in which they>are skilled. ^ ' 

SSAs also might choose to hire an ethnographer as part of theirs 
i research staff. This employee could conduct both fieldwoFk -and ♦ 
other research tasks. 

A more flexible and broader concept involves arf SSA supporting 
one full-time or part-time ethnographer expressly to cultivate a 
network of secondary ethnographic sources. - Over time, the 
ethnographer could locate and develop close contacts with any 
number of people throughout the State who have access to street 
drujcj users. ^ These secondary 'sources might include policef' 
parole officers, special narcotics officers, treatment staff, ethno- 
graphers working in the field, academic drug specialists privy to 
campus drug activity, and even ^Anthropology or sociology graduate 
students engaged ip their own small-scale research^ By comparing 
information and cross-validating data among a full range of such* 
contacts, a skilled ethnographer should be able to piece together 
an accurate picjture of drug Jse in the State, perhaps one that 
sketches beyond the margins of one individual work4ng in "a 
limited area. Some of the workshop participants believed that 
such a network might be assembled 'even without Sn employed 
ethnographer to s^upervise ft, especially if the afea contained 
^ ethnographers already familiar with many groups and willing {o * 
. supervise graduate student's. » ' - • 

k Finally,, an ^SA might organize other agencies lo join together in 
the support of one ethnographer in a given Iocale.*N\n ethnog-' 
fapher studying an acea could generate social .information important 
.to crimfnal justice, health, and drug/alcohol agencies, for instance. 
This kind of full-scale, multhissue investigation, carried on over 
• 



a period of time and pe^h^ps in many sites throiighout the country, 
could be an exciting steppi.rvg stone to an ethnographic network 
that is not limited to drug studies alone. 



THE RURAL WORKSHOP 

» • 

PROBLEMS 

This workshop began wiUi'a discussion of the potential difficulties 
that ethnographers ancf drug policymakers must face and resolve 
to work together effectively. Most of these issues concerned 
intellectual, ethical, and stylistic conflicts that could emerge 
between the two groups; most were introduced by "ethnographer's. 

Some of the ethnographers were concerned about the possible 
undesirable effects that their data and research efforts might 

, have on the populations studied. Because drug use is oftep an 
illegal activity, it would be important for the ethnographers to 
know who^ would have access to their data, especially if law en- 
forcement agencies would be privy to this data. It was suggested 

.that this might pose a particular problem in rural areas where 
drug. users could be more easily identified than in urban areas. 

Workshop participants Agreed that ethnographers would need to 
make sure that drug abuse professionals und^stood the need to 
protect the confidentiality of their research subjects and to deter- 
mine, through contractual agreement, conditions on how the data 
will be used, terms of access'to it, etc, . 

This issue was part of a larger concern regarding the degree of 
autonomy that ethnographic researchers"^ would be allowed fcy 
policymakers, given the relatively unstructured and independent 
nature of ethnographic research. There were also questions 
about th)e working sty4e of ethnographers and the degree to which 
they would be in conflict yvith such norms of an administrative 
office such as hours and dress stylfes. A question also was 
raised about* the need for -ethnographers to specify the specific 
skills and^ contributions they could bring to agencies and pro^ 
.gr^ms. ^ 

V 

^The question' of what rolp an ethnographer can be expected to 
play in determining what constitutes a drug problto also was 
c;iiscussed, ' This poses a problem because ethnographers may 
provide jdata and perspectives that challenge policymakers' accepted 
definitions of what constitutes a chrug problem. 
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A number of ethnographers and one representative of an SSA 
• stressed the importance of funding ethnographic studies of all 
levels- of policymaking in order to provide an understanding of 
the complete drug use/drug treatment systerp. This is part of 
the gestalt approach to understanding problems that characterize 
ethnographic research and was suggested as an important compo- 
,nent of the contributions of ethnography to the policy iprocess. 
However, some SSA representatives expressed the view that this 
would be politically threatening to agencies and would be given a 
low priority as a research area. Federal agencies have done 
these types of studies,^ l^owever. 

POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF ETHNOGRAPHY 

There was a general consensus among the SSA participants aboqt 
the limited utility of the data they currently use to,.develop their ' 
State plans. They agreed that data was particularly lacking 
about « rural areas, where even traditional sources are less reliable? 
or nonexistent. The SSAs need ,a better understanding of the . ' 
communities served ^both by them and related drug programs, 
particularly m rural areas. This is not limited to types of drugs 
and drug-use patterns, but includes the need for understanding 
the culture and its' values. 

* State planners believe the planning process* tends* to be ad hoc, 
based on limited and static data on drug use and often responding 
to crises defined by the media and by political pressure. A more 
continuous and complete source of information on th^ nature and 
|£xtent of drug use in different rom'munities would provide a* basis 
|for more rational plarjs, and would aid planners in responding to 
crises. tthnograph(«rs could provide a broad-based system analy- 
sis of communities, with continuous infornTation. on changes in 
drug-use patterns ' to help planners anticfpate problems. 

^ There are also types of drug-use prol?lems that planners learn 
ab9ut informally, such as polydrug use by middle-class 'housewives, 
that they cannot include in their State plans because no systematic' 
data is available. Ethnoqraphers.could provrtfe^ research on these 

♦ problems and define simifar new target groups that have not been ^ 
' previously considered by policy planners, although it should fye ^ . t . 
stressed that there are Ciuestions about the ability of ethnog- 
raphers to determine whTat is a drug problem. \ 

* . V * iT ' 

Participants agreed that treatment and prevention models are most 
often designed for urban areas and are inappropriate for rural 
populations.' They believed that ethnographers might be particu- 
. larly useful in formulating models more appropriate to rural commu- 
nities. 

0 

There is little information available on drug abusers whd do not 
get into treatment. This is another area in which ethnograpfTOrs 
may be useful because they have the capability of determining the 
problems and needs of drug users who are not in treatment. 
Ethnographers are ^also in a position to determine whether the 
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treatmeRt resources are being used by the groups who need them 
most'. There is* also a need for followup information on clients 
who leave programs to return to their communities. Ethnography 
IS perticularly suited for assessing the status and well-being of 
clients after they leave treatment. 

Federal guidelines, rules, ^and allocations of funds have a ^rong 
influence on the planning process. Participants in the 'rural 
workshop believed that the^e must be more emphasis on the 
uniqueness of rural communities and the kinds of problems and 
needs presented in these aVeas. In the past, varioVis rural areas 
have^ been under pressurd to demonstrate the same K'nds of drug 
pro'W^s found in urban comrnunitifes . Ethnographic research 
should be Qncouraged in the pllannmg process because it can help 
to assess these unique patterns of drug use in rural areas. For 
example, marijuana use may not be considered a serious drug 
, problem in the community of Harlem in New York City in light of 
,the heroiin abuse prevalent there". In rural communities, how- 
ever, marijuana may be the only drug available and- Hiay be per- 
ceived by some community members as a serious problem, par- 
ticularly for the very young user. 



POSSIBLE -RESEARCH METHODOLOGIES ^ 

Although specific research methods wjere discussed only briefly 
and in general terms, the ethnographers offered several methodo- 
logical suggestions. Research approaches and methodologies used 
by ethnographers range from relatively unstructured holistic 
approaches to hypothesis testing and use of quantitative tech- 
niques. V ^ 
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